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V.—SPIRITISM. 


probably the most interesting to. the public in 

general of all those in the domain of modern 

psychical research. This matter is the possibil- 
uae, ity of communicating with disembodied human 
spirits. If such communication were proved to be practicable, 
the immediate result would be, of course, the assurance that the 
human spirit or soul does really continue to exist after death. 
And this assurance is of immense importance to those who have 
lost that which the Christian religion gives; that is to say, to 
the majority, in all probability, of those who pass for, or, at any 
rate, consider themselves to be, the more intelligent classes of 
society, both here and in Europe. We do not mean that these 
so-called intelligent: or cultivated people have become convinced 
that there is no life after death, but merely that they have no 
firm conviction that there is; they do not feel sure about it, as 
everybody, practically, in Christendom did, say before the eigh- 
teenth century. Such a destructive effect on Christian dogma 
was sure to come from the illogical and absurd nature of Prot- 
estantism. The wonder is that Protestants retained their belief 
in even the most fundamental truths of revelation as long as 
they did; but now dogmatic belief among them is disappearing 
rapidly, and the contagion has spread even among Catholics 
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who do not well understand the grounds of their faith, or are 
trying to find a pretext for ridding themselves of it. 

Outside of the Church, however, there are many who are 
not themselves so much to blame for the loss of their faith in 
a future life. They never had any better reason for it than that 
which they inherited from Protestantism, and they have found 
out that this reason is not sufficient. But there are many among 
them who are not satisfied with this loss, and who would gladly 
have the assurance of a life after death that their ancestors had. 
So anything which seems to be such an assurance is heartily 
welcomed by them. As was remarked in the beginning of our 
articles, the very title of Mr. Myers’ book, Human Personality 
and its Survival of Bodily Death, is a sign of this. All the 
other facts, of telepathy, of clairvoyance, of hypnotism, of phan- 
tasms of the living, of the dying, or of the dead, were mainly 
valuable to him, and are to most of those who read his book, 
as showing the existence of the human spirit as distinct from 
the body, and as not subject, necessarily at any rate, to the 
causes which destroy the latter. 

It follows, of course, that the most interesting facts of all 
to those who do not look on the matter from a purely scien- 
tific point of view, are those which seem to distinctly bear on 
this great question of the immortality of the soul. So much is 
this the case, that the American investigators of the subject of 
psychical research seem to have become almost entirely absorbed 
in this branch of it; and there is, even in the English Society, 
a tendency in the same direction. Attention seems to concen- 
trate on mediums, rappings, levitation of tables or of persons, 
automatic writing, trances, etc. The first point of interest is, 
of course, to prove that the phenomena are, in many cases at 
any rate, not due to trickery or fraud; the second, to show that 
they are not produced entirely by some abnormal though un- 
conscious action on the part of the medium or other persons 
present; the third to ascertain, if possible, that the agency to 
which they are, at least partly, due is the one that it purports 
to be; that is, that of some definite person deceased; in other 
words, to obtain what are called “ proofs of identity.” 

With regard to the first point, the idea that the whole busi- 
ness can be accounted for by jugglery of some kind is, we may 
say, now an exploded one among those who have paid serious 
attention to the subject. Of course there has been from the be- 
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ginning a good deal of that sort of thing mixed up with the 
genuine article, especially among what may be called profes- 
sional mediums, who make a living out of this business. With 
some of them it may have been mostly, or even entirely, trick- 
ery of some kind. Apparatus of any kind, cabinets, screens, 
curtains, etc., naturally and rightly suggest some merely natural 
means of accomplishing the result; and results produced with 
such accompaniments can never be quite free from suspicion. 
With the regular juggler one does not complain of such things, 
for he does not profess to get along without them; the question 
is how he gets along even with their aid. But, there is no 
reason why a disembodied spirit should need them at all. 

The first examination of supposed mediums, some fifty years 
ago, was made, mainly if not entirely, on professional ones, 
Their tricks were either discovered, or shown to be probably 
discoverable, and the impression was produced that the subject 
was not worthy of serious investigation. Of course many, who 
had been brought more face to face with it, did not share this 
impression; but, undoubtedly, it was the prevalent one among 
scientific men, and prevails with many of them even now. Lit- 
tle interest, therefore, as we have previously said, seems to have 
been felt, about this special matter, by the Society for Psychical 
Research in its earlier years. But, after some time, it began to 
be forced on their attention by some facts which could not be 
ignored. Probably the most remarkable of these, in England at 
any rate, were the phenomena exhibited in the case of the Rev. 
W. Stainton Moses. The facts which we give are taken from a 
memoir by Mr. Myers, in Vol. IX. of the proceedings of the 
Society. — 

Mr. Moses was born in 1839. He took his degree at Ox- 
ford in 1863, it would seem, was ordained in the Anglican 
Church, and became curate at Kirk Maughold, in the Isle of 
Man. He seems to have held Anglican views of no extreme 
type, on any side, and was always beloved and highly respected 
by his parishioners and others who became acquainted with 
him. He afterwards became a curate at Douglas, also in the 
Isle of Man, and later in Dorsetshire. In 1871 he accepted a 
mastership in University College School, and retained this posi- 
tion till 1889, when he resigned it on account of ill health. 
He died on September 5, 1892. For seven years, from 1869 
to 1876, he was tutor to the son of Dr. Speer, who had brought 
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him through a serious illness in 1869. The physical phenomena 
brought about by him as a medium began in 1872, and lasted 
till 1881. His automatic writing was from 1873 to 1883. In 
1882 he aided in the foundation of the Society for Psychical 
Research; but abandoned it in 1886, on account of what he 
considered its unduly critical attitude toward Spiritism; at which 
we can hardly be surprised, considering his own very extra- 
ordinary experiences. The Society, as we have seen, in its 
early years, took very little “stock” in this matter, and paid 
little attention to any evidence concerning it. 

Mr. Moses suffered a good deal in health from time to time; 
but the phenomena in his case do not seem, at any rate, to 
have been due to any morbid condition, for they were at their 
best when he was in his best health, and declined or disap- 
peared altogether when he was ill. 

Every one who knew him seems to have been strongly im- 
’ pressed with his sincerity and the genuineness of his convic- 
tions. Probably his fellow-workers in the Society regarded him 
as under some delusion, but no one seems to have imagined 
him capable of any conscious trickery or fraud. His medical 
adviser, Dr. Johnson, of Bedford, testifies, however, that he 
was a man “of exceptional ability, and utterly free from any 
hallucination or anything to indicate other than a well ordered 
brain.” It would appear that Dr. Johnson does not use the 
‘word “hallucination” in what may be called the technical or 
telepathic sense, but rather as meaning a disordered imagina- 
tion. He further says: “I think that those who ‘knew him 
best would not for an instant doubt that all he stated were 
facts and words of truth.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Moses was not a 
“‘ professional” medium, giving public exhibitions for money or 
for any other purpose. Most of his extraordinary phenomena 
occurred simply in the presence of the Speer family and other 
private friends. He examined, however, into those of other 
mediums, and was naturally somewhat inclined to credulity, 
though several times he detected fraud in their performances. 
He was, evidently, not in a “ring” with ary one else. Now. 
to give a few of the experiences. Of course we shall have to 
condense very much. ’ 

With regard, first, to movements of heavy objects, such as 
tables. Mr. Moses says: 
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All that I have described (of movement) occurs readily 
when the table is untouched. Indeed, when the force is de- 
veloped, we have found it better to remove the hands, and 
leave the table to its own devices. The tilting above noticed 
has been even more marked when the sitters have been re- 
moved from it to a distance of about two feet. It has rapped 
on the chair and on the floor, inclined so as to play into a 
hand placed on the carpet, and has been restored to its 
normal position when no hand has touched it. 


The table to which he refers’ was not very heavy, weighing 
only about 40 lbs. He mentions, however, an instance testi- 
fied to by Mr. Serjeant Cox, in which the table was very 
massive, so heavy that the united exertions of two strong men 
were required to move it, even one inch. The difficulty was 
- increased by its standing on a Turkey carpet. It would appear 
that not Mr. Moses himself, but some other medium, was with 
Mr. Cox on this occasion. Only they two were present. They 
stood on opposite sides of the table, about two feet away from 
it. First the table moved about seven inches along the carpet. 
Then it rose three inches from the floor on the medium’s side, 
then the same distance on that of Mr. Cox. The medium, then 
holding his hand four inches over one end of the table, asked 
that it should rise and touch his hand three times, which it did; 
then the same was done at the other end for Mr. Cox. On 
one occasion, when Mr. Moses was visiting a gentleman inter- 
ested in the subject, it was suggested that they should try the 
effect of placing their hands on a pillar work-table belonging 
to his wife. It was filled with reels and tapes, and the appli- 
ances of needlework. Mr. Moses tells us: 


We had scarcely touched it when it began to move. It 
-danced about like a live thing; executed a series of gyra- 
tions, first on one foot, and then on another; and finally lay 
down on the floor and jerked all its contents about the room. 
It rose again unaided, bounded off the floor, and waltzed 
about the room. When it was still I held my hand over it, 
and it began to quiver, and finally rose from the floor until it 
touched my hand, which was ten or twelve inches above it. 
It afterwards rose to the height of eighteen inches or two 
feet. While this was going on, a column of light was visible 
over it. 


But mere movements of this kind, of tables and other ob- 
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jects, became so common in Mr. Moses’ experiments as not to 
excite the slightest surprise. One might say that they were a 
matter of course. The movements were quite different, as is 
plain from the instance just given, from those which most per- 
sons imagine to be the only ones obtainable in spiritistic seances, 
and which they readily explain to their own satisfaction by un- 
conscious pressure exerted by those present, if not by trickery 
of some kind. 

The phenomenon of personal levitation, in which the medium 
himself is raised from the ground or floor, occurred quite early 
in Mr. Moses’ experiences. On August 30, 1872, he tells us, 
that during a seance 


I felt my chair drawn back from the table and turned into 
the corner near which I sat. It was so placed that my face 
was turned away from the circle to the angle made by the 
two walls. In this position the chair (evidently with Mr. 
Moses still in it) was raised from the floor to a distance of, I 
should judge, twelve or fourteen inches. My feet touched 
the top of the skirting-board, which should be about twelve 
inches in height. The chair remained suspended for a few 
moments, and I then felt myself going from it, higher and 
higher, with a very slow and easy movement. I had no 
sense of discomfort nor of apprehension. I was perfectly con- 
scious of what was being done, and described the process to 
those who were sitting at the table. The movement was very 
steady, and occupied what seemed a long time before it was 
completed. I was close to the wall, so close that I was able 
to put a pencil firmly against my chest, and to mark the spot 
opposite to me on the wall paper. That mark, when meas- 
ured afterwards, was found to be rather more than six feet 
from the floor, and from its position, it was clear that my head 
must have been in the very corner of the room, close to the 
ceiling. 


He adds: 


This experiment was more or less successfully repeated on 
nine other occasions. On the 2d of September, 1872, I see 
from my records that I was three times raised on to the table, 
and twice levitated in the corner of the room. . . . In 
the third case I was thrown on to the table, and from that po- 
sition on to an adjacent sofa. The movement was instantane- 
ous; and though I was thrown to a considerable distance, 
and with considerable force, I was in no way hurt. 
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If Mr. Moses and his friends had been Catholics, they might 
have had a temptation to pride, or at any rate have been in- 
clined to regard him as a saint; for levitations like those just 
described are often recorded in the lives of the saints, specially 
in that of St. Joseph of Cupertino. The Church, however, is 
careful to warn us that this phenomenon is no certain proof of 
sanctity, and indeed that miracles in general, worked during 
this life, are not. It seems quite probable that Simon Magus 
was raised in the air much higher than Mr. Moses. 

There is very strong evidence, however, of phenomena in 
Mr. Moses’ case, much more extraordinary and startling than 
this of levitation; namely, of the bringing of objects from other 
rooms of the house into that of the seance, through closed 
doors. Mr. Moses testifies as follows: 


On August 28 seven objects from different rooms were 
brought into the seance room ; on the 30th four, and amongst 
them a little bell from the adjoining dining-room. We al- 
ways left gas brightly burning in that room and in the hall 
outside, so that if the doors had been opened even for a mo- 
ment a blaze of light would have been let into the dark room 
in which we sat. As this never happened, we have full as- 
surance from what Dr. Carpenter considers the best authority, 
common sense, that the doors remained closed. In the din- 
ing-room there was a little bell. We heard it commence to 
ring, and could trace it by its sound as it approached the 
door which separated. us from it. What was our astonish- 
ment when we found that, in spite of the closed door, the 
sound drew nearer tous! It was evidently within the room 
in which we sat, for the bell was carried round the room, 
ringing loudly the whole time. After completing the circuit 
of the room, it was brought down, passed under the table, 
coming up close to my elbow. It rang under my very nose, 
and went round about my head, then passed round the circle, 
ringing close to the faces of all. It was finally placed on the 
table. 


It seems hardly necessary to repeat other instances of the 
same kind. They occur often in Mr. Moses’ notes. Consider- 
ing their absolute opposition to the laws of nature, so far as 
these are known, it cannot be expected that they will be gen- 
erally accepted. Still, it is difficult to see how the phenomena 
can be accounted for in any ordinary way. Dr. Speer specially 
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testifies on one occasion to a large stone being “brought in 
(through /ocked doors) from my study. Hands held the whole 
time.” Either in this he is lying, or some outside party is fur- 
nished with a key to bring the stone in through the locked 
door and lay it on the table. But that seems impossible to 
accomplish without detection by the members of the circle, 
’ even though the room was darkened, as it usually was. If 
they know that it is being done, why do it at all? 

The seance room, as has just been stated, was usually dark- 
ened, more or less. Unless we assume that the whole record 
is a fabrication, concocted by the members of the circle, there 
is a genuine reason for this, on account of the necessity of ex- | 
cluding ordinary light in order to see the extraordinary ones 
which are testified to. But-if we assume that the whole record 
is false, why should it state that the room was darkened? If 
one is going to tell a lie, one might as well tell a good-sized 
one. Why not say that the objects brought in were seen to 
emerge from the wall or the substance of the door in broad 
daylight ? 

As to these self-luminous objects, stated to have been seen 
in the darkened room, they were usually in the form of col- 
umns (as in the instance above given) or of globes or indefinite 
masses; occasionally of hands or arms, or whole figures. But 
sometimes the light was generally diffused, so as to show the 
furniture of the room. Mr. Moses says, under date of January 
15: 

The room was lighted with a red light, sufficiently strong to 
enable us to see perfectly what was going on. We could ob- 
serve the lifting and floating of the table to the height of two 
feet or more. 


Dr. Speer independently confirms this, as follows: 


January 15.—Seance in red light. Great movements of the 
table. It was repeatedly lifted up to the level of our faces, 
even without touching it. 


He also says: 


January 25.—Seance. A candlestick brought from next 
room through closed doors, and was thrown at Mr. M——, 
‘hurting him much. The table was repeatedly lifted, higher 
than ever. 
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Mrs. Speer adds: 


We saw a form surrounded with light standing between 
myself and the medium. 


-In Mr. Moses’ experiences another phenomenon was fre- 
quently recorded, which seems to have been peculiar to them, 
or at any rate what may be called a specialty; namely, the 
presence of perfume of various kinds in the seance room. This 
was not only perceptible to the nose, but frequently fell in a 
liquid form, apparently from the ceiling. This was of very fre- 
quent occurrence.. The following case seems to be unusually 
well tested. Mr. Moses says: 


We all joined hands, Mr. Percival standing up and leaning 
over the table so as to reach my hands. We grasped hands, 
and our palms were upwards. Whilst in that position, a 
flood of-scent (verbena) was poured into our hands. Mr. 
Percival’s hand was filled with more than a teaspoonful. Mrs. 
Speer received a considerable quantity, and my hand and 
arm were thoroughly wet. The table was drenched with 
scent all round. The door was locked, and the room empty. 
A more complete objective test cannot be conceived. 


This experience was by no means confined to the seance 
room. Mr. Moses says: 


After the seance Dr. S—— and I walked up and down the 
dining-room, I smoking a cigar. The smell of scent became 
palpable through the odor of the tobacco. I casually said: 
‘* Now, if they would put it on the blotting pad we could see 
it.’’ (A pad lay on the table.) Immediately wet scent fell on 
the pad, and this phenomenon was repeated a dozen times, I 
should think. 


The following, however, is still more extraordinary : 


Quantities of dry musk have been from time to time thrown 
about in the house where our circle meets. On a late occa- 
sion it fell in very considerable quantities over a writing-desk 
at which a lady was sitting, in the act of writing letters. It 
was mid-day, and no one was near at the time, yet the parti- 
cles of musk were so numerous as to pervade the whole con- 
tents of the desk. They were placed, for no throwing could 
have produced such a result, at the very bottom of the desk, 
and between the papers which it-contained. The odor was 

most pronounced ; and the particles, when gathered together, 
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made up a considerable packet. Some time after this, when 
at a seance, I saw something which looked like luminous dust 
on the table. No odor was perceptible, but in my clairvoy- 
ant state I saw a heap of luminous particles, which appeared 
to me extremely brilliant. I described it, and, putting out 
my hand,I found that there really was a heap on the table. 
I inquired what it was, and musk was rapped out. We de- 
murred, for no odor was perceptible, but the statement was 
reiterated. After the seance we gathered up the dust, which 
looked like musk, but Aad no smell whatever. The next morn- 
ing, however, the odor was powerful enough; and the pow- 
der still exists, and is indubitably very good powdered musk. 


It may be noted that if Mr. Moses had been of a scientific 
turn of mind, he would have taken special pains to prevent his 
inodorous musk from being tampered with. A scientific man 
would have taken precautions to prevent anything else from be- 
ing added to it, and would have stated that such precautions 
had been taken. Beside the physical phenomena which have 
been described, musical sounds were frequently, we may say 
regularly, heard at his seances; but we need not describe them 
in detail. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that these phenomena were 
apparently produced with the object of showing the genuine- 
ness of the ‘‘communications” received from various spirits, 
claiming to be those of deceased persons. These communica- - 
tions were in themselves about on the level of those usually 
obtained on such occasions, and need no special comment. On 
this matter, in general, we shall have more to say hereafter. 
We will only say now that there seems to be little doubt that 
Mr. Moses himself thoroughly believed that he was really receiv- 
ing communications from the departed; he jumped, as spiritists 
almost invariably do, to the conviction that the “ spirits’? were 
incapable of lying, and were, of course, just what they repre- 
sented themselves to be. 

It is quite impossible, in our space, to give anything more 
than a very superficial notion of these “experiences” of Mr. 
Moses and his friends; or to discuss thoroughly the hypothesis 
that they were produced by fraud or trickery, on his part, or 
that of his associates. We must content ourselves with giving 
the verdict of the Council of the Society, that as far as he him- 
self, at any rate, is concerned, “the supposition that the phe- 
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nomena are to be explained by deception on the part of Mr. 
Moses, whether in a normal or an abnormal state, is in a very 
high degree improbable.” ; 

We shall devote the remainder of this article to an investi- 
gation made on the extraordinary occurrences observed in the 
case of a medium more celebrated, though perhaps not more 
extraordinary, than Mr. Moses, namely, Mr. D. D. Home. This 
investigation was carefully made by Sir William Crookes, F.R.S., 
one of the most eminent scientific men of the world. His re- 
port gives full accounts of eleven seances held in 1871. (Sir 
William was Mr. Crookes then. He was knighted in 1897.) 
The first three were at the residence of Miss Douglas, 81 South 
Audley Street; the last at that of Mr. Walter Crookes, 24 
Motcombe Street; the remainder at his own house, 20 Morning- 
ton Road. The room seems to have been sufficiently, though 
not brilliantly, lighted, with candles or gas most of the time. 
Even when these were not used, there was a fire in the grate, 
and light from the street. : 

On the first occasion experiments were made on the matter 
of table-tipping. The table used was a round table with a 
centre pillar supported on three legs, and weighing 32 lbs. To 
lift one leg off the ground by means of a spring balance hooked 
under its edge was found to require normally a force of 8 lbs. 

In the first experiment seven persons in all being present, 
and all, except the experimenter himself, lightly touching’ the 
top; he, attaching the balance to it in the way just described, 
found, on Mr. Home giving the word: “ Be light,” that a pull 
- of only 2 lbs. was required. At the word: “ Be heavy,” the 
balance showed 48 lbs; the hands of the sitters were placed 
under the table, to be sure that they could exert no force to 
keep it down. Their feet were drawn back under their chairs. 
Also, one of the gentlemen took a candle and looked under the 
table, to make sure that no one touched any part of it. Sim- 
ilar experiments were made on other occasions. 

Another very remarkable performance was given at this 
sitting by Mr. Home. He 


went to the fire and, after stirring the hot coal about with his 
hand, took out a red-hot piece nearly as big as an orange, 
and, putting it on his right hand, covered it over with his 
left hand, so as to almost completely enclose it, and then blew 
into the small furnace thus extemporized, until the lump of 
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charcoal was nearly white-hot, and then drew my attention to 
the lambent flame which was flickering over the coal, and 
licking round his fingers. 


He had previously laid a similar coal on a fine cambric 
handkerchief, folded. Only a small hole, about half an inch in 
diameter was burnt in it, though the experiment was continued 
for some time, the coal being blown on as before. Mr. Crookes 
afterward examined the handkerchief in his laboratory, and 
“found that it had not undergone the slightest chemical prepar- 
ation that could have rendered it fire-proof.” 

Mr. Home was in a trance at this time. 

At the second seance, j 


The table rose completely off the ground several times, 
whilst the gentlemen present took a candle dnd, kneeling 
down, deliberately examined the position of Mr. Home’s feet 
and knees, and saw the three feet of the table quite off the 
ground. This was repeated, until each observer expressed 
himself satisfied that the levitation was not produced by me- 
chanical means on the part of the medium or any one else 
present. 


Mr. Home himself was levitated at the eighth seance, held 
at the Mr. Crookes’ own house. Mr. Crookes says: 


We all saw him rise from the ground slowly to a height of 
about six inches—he had been standing previously quite 
erect—remain there about ten seconds, and then slowly de- 
scend. From my position I could not see his feet, but I dis- 
tinctly saw his head, projected against the opposite wall, rise 
up, and Mr. Walter Crookes, who was sitting near where Mr. 
Home was, said that his feet were in the air. There was no 
stool or other thing near which could have aided him. More- 
over, the movement was a smooth, continuous glide upwards. 


At the eleventh seance, at the house of Mr. Walter Crookes, 
Mr. Home asked Mrs. Walter Crookes to remove the chair from 
under him, as it was not supporting him. 


He was then seen to be sitting in the air, supported by 
nothing visible. Then Mr. Home rested the extreme top of 
his head on a chair and his feet on the sofa. He said he felt 
supported in the middle very comfortably. The chair then 
moved away of its own accord, and Mr. Home rested flat over 
the floor behind Mrs. Walter Crookes. 
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On another occasion: 


The water—a water bottle—and tumbler now rose together, 
and we had answers to questions by their tapping together. 
whilst floating in the air about eight inches above the table, 
and moving backwards and forwards from one to the other ot 
the circle. 


At the fifth seance, at Mr. William Crookes’ own house, the 
gas being turned up, and all hands off the table and joined, a 
lath which had been on the table rose from it to the height 
of about ten inches at one end, and about five inches at the 
other, and then 


floated about for more than a minute in this position, sus- 
pended in the air, with no visible means of support. It moved 
sideways and waved gently up and down, just like a piece of 
wood on the top of small waves of the sea. 


Some very remarkable musical performances were given at 
these seances, at Mr.: William Crookes’ own house, with an ac- . 
cordion belonging ‘to himself. Probably the most remarkable 
was this. Mr. Crookes says: 


Mr. Home still standing behind Mrs. I—— and Mr. Walter 
Crookes, the accordion was both seen and heard to move about 
behind him without his hands touching it. It then played a 
tune without contact and floating in the air. . 

Mr. Home then took the accordion in one hand and held it 
out so that we could all see it (he was still standing up behind 
Mrs. I—— and Mr. Walter Crookes). We then saw the ac- 
cordion expand and contract and heard atune played. Mrs. 
William Crookes and Mr. Home saw a light on the lower part 
of the accordion, where the keys were, and we then heard 
and:saw the keys clicked and depressed one after the other 
fairly and deliberately, as if to show us that the power doing 
it, although invisible (or nearly so) to us, had full control over 
the instrument. 

A beautiful tune was then played whilst Mr. Home was 
standing up holding the accordion out in full view of every 
one. 


The paper or report from which the above extracts have 
been taken was written in 1889, eighteen years after the seances. 
But the facts were not given from memory, but verbatim from 
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notes taken at the time. He says in the paper with regard to 
these notes: 


Their publication will, at any rate, show that I have not 
changed my mind ; that on dispassionate review of statements 
put forth by me nearly twenty years ago I find nothing to re- 
tract or alter. I have discovered no flaw in the experiments 
then made, or in the reasoning I based on them. 

I am too well aware that there have been many exposures 
of fraud on the part of mediums ; and that some members of 
the Society for Psychical Research have shown the possibility 
of fraud under circumstances where Spiritualists had too read- 
ily assumed it was not possible. I have myself frequently de- 
tected fraud of various kinds; and I have always made it a 
rule, in weighing Spiritualistic evidence, to assume that fraud 
may have been attempted, and ingeniously attempted, either 
by seen or unseen agents. I was on my guard even in D. D. 
Home’s case, although I am bound to say that with him I 
never detected any trickery or deceit whatever, nor heard any 
first-hand evidence of such from other persons. At the same 
time, I should never demand that any one should consider 
Home, or any other medium, as ‘‘incapable of fraud,’’ nor 
should I pin my taith upon any experiment of my own or 
others which fraud could explain. ‘The evidence for the 
genuineness of the phenomena obtained by Home in my pres- 
ence seems to me to be strengthened rather than weakened by 
the discussions on conjuring, and the exposures of fraud which 
have since taken place. The object of such discussions is to 
transform vague possibilities of illusion and deception into de- 
finite possibilities ; so far as this has yet been done, it has, I 
think, been made more clear that certain of Home’s phenome- 
na fall quite outside the category of marvels producible by 
sleight of hand or prepared apparatus. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 

















LISHEEN; OR, THE TEST OF THE SPIRITS.* 


BY CANON P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., 


Author of ‘‘ My New Curate" ; ‘‘ Luke Delmege" ; ‘ Glenanaar,” ete. 


CHAPTER VII. 
TESTING FOR GOLD. 


HE anticipated victory over Father Cosgrove had 
its origin in one of those frequent conversations 
between himself and Hamberton that went on 
at Brandon Hall. Nothing pleased the cynical 
Englishman more than refuting the optimism of 

the humble priest, who saw all things in the mirror of his 
own guilelessness and self-effacement. Many a debate, that 
would have been heated but for the gentleness of the old priest 
and the laughter of. Claire Moulton, took place as to whether 
pure disinterestedness could exist in this world, and under the 
ordinary conditions of humanity. For a long time the priest 
had the victory in the very immediacy of Hamberton’s own 
workmen, who had been loyal and obedient and faithful, not 
so much from a sense of the profits that might accrue, as from 
gratitude to so excellent a benefactor. 

““Psha!’? Hamberton would cry, “the fellows would turn 
against me to-morrow if another employer came who would 
offer them a shilling a week more. They know they can’t do 
better. Gratitude? There’s no such thing!” 

‘‘ Well, I misunderstand them very much if that is the 
case,” said the priest. ‘‘I go amongst them a good deal; and, 
believe me, if you needed it, there are a hundred willing hands 
at your command. As for Miss Moulton, you know her pres- 
ence is a sunbeam in the poorest cottage.” ; 

“For what she brings!” said Hamberton. 

“No, no; if she came empty-handed, she would be just as 
welcome. Is this not so, Miss Moulton?” 

“It is so, Father.. Uncle is wrong; all wrong. I’m sure the 
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people are not grasping. At least, I should be much disap- 
pointed if I found it otherwise.” 

“And you will find it,” said Hamberton. 

“Never! never!’’ Father Cosgrove said emphatically. ‘‘ The 
day Miss Moulton’s shadow shall not be welcome across every 
threshold in this parish I shall despair.” 

“‘ We shall see,” said Hamberton. Swiftly and suddenly came 
his prophecy and his justification. 

He was, as we have said, much in the habit of searching 
for minerals; and picking up. bits of quartz, etc., in which might 
be a possibility of gold. And a few times he journeyed to 
London to have these specimens tested. This did not escape 
the sharp eyes of his workmen, who at once attributed their 
own unusual wages to the fact that Hamberton had found gold, . 
and “was coining.” The marbles, they argued, bits of colored 
stone, could not pay him; nor could any explanation of his 
presence on this wild Kerry coast, and his munificence to. them- 
selves, be found, but in the fact that he had discovered some 
auriferous vein, and was secretly working it. These poor work- 
ers had as poor an opinion of human nature as Hamberton 
himself. They would have killed with scorn the idea that any 
man could do good from purely philanthropic motives. Their 
school had been a hard one; and there had been no place for 
high or generous estimates of their kind. 

The ring-leader in this new suspicious movement towards 
Hamberton was a small farmer and day-laborer named Ned 
Galway—a knowledgeable man, because he had been at a Kerry 
hedge-school and could say the answering at Mass. ’Tis quite 
true his quantities were not always correct, and he had a ten- 
dency to mix Irish and Latin together. But he was the “best 
eggicated”” man in the townland, and there was considerable 
deference for his opinion. Ned had watched with shrewd, 
suspicious eyes the taste Hamberton had manifested for certain 
pieces of rock, and certain kinds of gravel; and he concluded 
that the “masther” was finding gold and secretly amassing a 
huge fortune. And what were their wages? In one sense 
good; but, relatively to the vast wealth Hamberton was se- 
cretly accumulating, simply a mere pittance. He brooded over 
the matter a long time, whispered his suspicions to others; 
and then, unknown even to his confederates, he made several 
careful assays himself. 
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He secreted a large quantity of gravel, and took it by night 
to a lonely spot where a clear, mountain stream rolled down 
amongst grasses and hardy ferns, until it lost itself in the sea. 
In the deep midnight, and lighted only by a dim stable lan- 
tern, he washed the red gravel, eagerly looking for some dim 
specks that would reveal the presence of gold. Alas! nothing 
remained but a little red mud, that refused to scintillate in the 
light. 

Then he got some quartz and broke it into powder in his 
back yard, his good wife wondering what he was searching for. 
This, too, was a failure. A couple of flakes of some glinting 
material, that looked like glass, and this was all. The dream 
of untold wealth had vanished from his eyes, only to make 
him more and more certain that Hamberton held the secret. 
So, by degrees, many murmurings were heard, as the disaffec- 
tion gained ground, and the belief in Hamberton’s millions held 
them spell-bound. 

He listened patiently and said nothing; but, like a calm 
Englishman, he made inquiries, and found that that unsuccess- 
ful miner, Ned Galway, was at the bottom of the discontent 
that now raged among his people. He also heard—there is a 
traitor in every camp—of Ned’s unsuccessful assaying for gold; 
and he took his revenge. 

In the hearing of a young son of Ned’s—a little fellow, 
cute as a fox and cunning as a wesael—he threw out a hint 
that, unless the quartz were boiled down until every grain of 
earth or clay were eliminated, and unless the gravel were sim- 
ilarly boiled in a leathern bag, the gold would refuse to ap- 
pear. The hint was taken; and Ned’s poor wife had hard 
times during the next few weeks to boil the potatoes and cab- 
bage for the midday dinner, while Ned’s stout pots were sim- 
mering with huge deposits of quartz and gravel. 

Hamberton waited for a few days; and then strolled in, as 
was his wont, and talked to the cottagers in his easy, familiar 
style—talked about the weather and the crops and the hay and 
the potatoes. 

“‘By the way, Mrs. Galway,” he cried, going over and 
stirring with the ferule on his cane the huge masses of quartz 
that were being boiled in one of the largest pots, ‘‘I heard that 
you had excellent potatoes. These they?” 

VOL. LXXXV.—20 
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“Yes, your honnor”; said the poor woman. ‘“‘ They’re 
wanderful intirely this year, Glory be to God!” 

“‘They look nice and floury,” Hamberton said. ‘“ But they 
seem rather hard.” 

“They'll come all right when they’re well biled,” said Ned, 
looking suspiciously at Hamberton out of the corners of his eyes. 

“And this,”’ said Hamberton, stirring up the bag which, in 
another pot, held the auriferous gravel, ‘‘a leg of mutton, by 
Jove! That’s right! That’s just what we want! I can boast 
now, like the French king, that there is a fowl or something 
better in every pot in my little kingdom.” 

“God bless your ’anner. Sure, ’tis to you and to the grate 
God we owe everything.” 

Hamberton should bring Claire to see the wonderful pros- 
perity of his people. The pots were still simmering. 

‘‘Look here, Claire, look at this,” he cried, again stirring 
up the quartz, “look at these for potatoes!” 

“They are not potatoes!” said Claire Moulton, who was 
not in the joke. ‘‘They seem hard as stones.” 

“‘An’ sure they are shtones, me lady,” said Mrs. Galway. 
“Sure, we left the masther have his little joke about potatoes, 
and the King of France, and every wan with a chicken in his 
pot. Them’s only chanies that Ned does be clanin’ to put on 
the dhresser, or outside on the wall.” 

‘‘The devil!’’ said Hamberton. ‘‘ And the leg of mutton ? 
I suppose that’s meal for the chickens?” 

““Yerra, no, yer ’anner; sure you’re innicent. That’s only 
a little sand up from the sayshore that Ned does be screenin’ 
to make cimment for the little piggery outside!” 

Hamberton laughed quietly; but he spread the story far 
and wide amongst the men, about Ned Galway boiling quartz 
for chanies and boiling gravel for cement. The rest were not 
slow to understand; and public opinion veered around, and set 
steadily against avaricious Ned. And he had to stand a run- 
ning fire of questions ever after; for the Irish are unrelenting 
when they have turned a joke against some poor victim. 

“Yerra, Ned, are the praties biled ayer? 

“Yerra, Ned, when will ye be axin’ us up to ate that: leg 
of mutton wid ye?” 

“‘Begor, we know: who’s coinin’. *Tisn’t crocks of goold, 
but rocks of goold we're afther findin’ now-a-days.” 
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“Well, Mary ’”’—to the wife—‘“‘ plase God, we'll see, one of 
these days, rowlin’ in yer carridge and pair.” 

‘‘Wisha, thin, sure ’tis we don’t begridge you yer good 
fortune. Sure ye airned it hard, stirrin’ and bilin’ and rinsin’ 
night after night. ’Tis the divil’s own work to get at that 
same goold; and, sure, whin ye have it, little good it is, they 
say.” 

Father Cosgrove was taken into the confidence of Hamberton ; 
but only half-way. In his simple, guileless fashion he believed 
that his poor parishioners had received a sudden accession of 
wealth, and he was genuinely glad of it. 

“I’m delighted to hear ye have come in for somethin’ 
good,” he said to Mrs. Galway. 

“Yerra, no, yer reverence’’; the poor woman would say, 
‘but they must be afther havin’ their jokes.” 

‘But all this golden quartz and gravel that Ned has been 
breakin’ up! I believe Mr. Hamberton thought they were 
potatoes.” - 

‘‘ His ’anner is.fond of his fun wid poor people,” she would 
reply. “And, sure, we’re depindin’ on him, and can’t say a 
word agin’ him.” 

And they didn’t. They saw the ‘‘ masther” was no joke; 
and that there was pretty deep meaning in his jesting. And 
he would have punished Ned Galway severely, but that he ar- 
gued, in his own cynical way: He’s no worse than every one 
else! Poor devil! What is he doing, but what every capital- 
ist and speculator is doing the wide world over? 

But the discontent and conspiracy were at an end. They 
were killed by the practical jest. 

“These Irish are like the Jacobins,” said Hamberton. ‘A 
clever mot will always pull down the barricades.” 

But it gave him the text for a little homily which he 
preached at Father Cosgrove some time after. 

‘*There are two classes of men in the world, Rev. dear 
Father, that are intolerable—preachers and novelists. The for- 
mer, because they teach a religion, whose practices they know 
to be impossible; the latter, because they paint an ideal world, 
a Utopia of morality and goodness and benevolence, which 
never existed and never could exist. Every sensible man knows 
that the real and only business of life is getting something— 
pleasure, profit, revenge, victory; a wife, her money, large divi- 
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dends, broad acres, your enemies under your feet, your friends 
fearing you and depending on you. Now, when we all know 
this to be the sum and aim of all human existence, why will 
a certain class of men in snowy surplice take to telling us 
that this—the fact that stares us all in the face—is a delusion, 
that it does not exist? What would we do with a man that 
would tell us the sun doesn’t shine at midday, nor the stars at 
night; that fire doesn’t burn, and cold doesn’t freeze? Clap a 
strait-jacket on him. And that’s just what I’d do with all 
preachers. Strip them, unfrock them, as good Queen Bess did; 
and clap on the strait-jacket. But these confounded day-dream- 
ers and romancers are worse. They pretend that such a cloud- 
world is realized in everyday life; they give the credulous 
world pictures of pure attachment, generous deeds, high mo- 
tives, sincerity, honor, which every one knows cannot, and do 
not, exist. What is the result? Plainly, that the young and 
unsophisticated, instead of being taught the terrible truths of 
existence, go out as day-dreamers into a hard and terrible 
world; and have to learn by bitter, personal experience that 
what their romancers taught them is all a lie. And ’tis all the 
same and everywhere the same. London broker and Kerry 
peasant, American trust-thief and Ned Galway—’tis all the 
same. By the way, I’ll break that fellow, I think!” 

‘‘No, no; you mustn’t”; said Father Cosgrove. ‘“ He has 
a big family and is not a bad fellow at heart.” 

“Certainly not. A first-rate fellow, until he was bitten by 
the mad dog. Well; for your sake, I’ll give him a chance. 
But don’t speak of disinterestedness again. There’s no such 
thing.” 

“There is, there is, there is”; said Father Cosgrove tri- 
umphantly, at which Hamberton bent his eyebrows and Claire 
Moulton laughed. 

. “ Another mare’s nest? O man, great is thy taith!” said 
Hamberton. 

‘“‘What would you think, now, of a family in this parish,” 
said Father Cosgrove, “in this parish,” he continued slowly, 
trying to make his description graphic, “and within a few 
miles from here—a poor family, a very poor family, whose 
cattle had been seized for rent, or rather driven away, lest they 
should be seized—”’ 

“‘ That’s better,” said Hamberton. ‘‘Go on!” 
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“Well, this family, rack-rented, poor, distrained, takes in a 
poor fellow, a wandering tramp from nobody knew where, fed 
him, clothed him; and when he was sick, as he was lately, 
nursed him,-and wouldn’t allow him go to the Workhouse 
Hospital—wouldn’t allow him go to the Workhouse Hospital, 
although he had fever—’twas only rheumatic, but still it was 
fever—defied doctor, nursed him themselves through all that 
Sever, stayed up at night with him, and—and—and—” 

“Were well paid in the long run, I bet,” said Hamberton. 

‘*Paid? How could he pay? A tramp, a begger, and an 
Englishman,” said Father Cosgrove. 

“That caps the climax,” said Hamberton. ‘‘ When they 
could take an Englishman to their heart, they must be Gospel 
Christians in very deed.” 

‘Well, see for yourself,” said the priest. “And, mind you, 
these poor people had to get milk for that poor fellow down 
from where their cows were hidden on the mountain. And, 
mind you, they hardly know his name; and they certainly 
don’t know where he came from.” 

“Have they no suspicion?” said Hamberton. 

Suspicion? Yes; but only suspicion. They think he is a 
deserter from the army!” 

“Hallo! That explains it,” said Hamberton. “ There al- 
ways is an explanation. They are ‘agin the government’; 
and it is a satisfaction to know they are sheltering a rebel. 
There it is, always something besides real sympathy and love. 
But we must see our fellow-countryman, Claire, and bring him 
over here. There’s an empty cottage down there near that 
scoundrel’s, Ned Galway; and we’ll put him there, and he can 
keep a watch on Ned’s prospecting. I’ll give that fellow one 
chance for your sake, father; but if I find him tampering with 
the men, I’ll certainly dismiss him. By the way, where does 
this model family live?” . 

“At Lisheen, about six miles to the east of this. You'll 
find what I say is right.” 

“Very good, mon pére, we'll give you every chance to 
prove your optimism. Lisheen! Lisheen! Claire, remember 
the name!” 

Well she did remember it. They visited Lisheen, with the 
result we have described. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A LETTER FROM IRELAND. 


DUBLIN, December 12, 18—. 

DEAREST EDITH: I have been in the greenroom, and have 
seen it all, just as you describe; but I have not seen the aw- 
ful banalities you imagine. And I have been on the stage— 
a little—and I think, but I must not be too sure as yet, until 
I have heard the critics, that I performed my little part fairly 
well. The audience was vulgar enough, loudly-dressed and va- 
cantly staring. My six bridesmaids were under sixteen—this I 
insisted upon; four were under twelve. They haven’t bitten the 
apple of the Tree of. Life as yet, and are still in their primeval 
innocence. But Maud Beresford kissed me, which is a good 
sign; and others some, not in my hearing, but all things return, 
nodded and whispered: ‘‘An’ if she knew”; and, ‘‘ Was that 
a wedding-bell or a passing-bell?’’ And one said: ‘“‘ Pride go- 
eth before a fall”; from all which you will conjecture, dearest, 
‘that my debut on the stage of married life was a fair success. 
At least, I like it. The prompter’s call has no terrors for me; 
and I think my complexion stands well the footlights. No; I 
have not the slightest desire to-go back to those lonely and 
stupid boxes again. I have gone beyond the caramels and the 
sugared lemons; and I was tired of mere staring and wonder- 
ing. ‘‘ Give me action, action,” was the cry of my heart; and 
my cry has been heard;' and it shall go ill with me if I do 
not perform my part so well as to excite the admiration of my 
friends, the spleen of my enemies; and what more can human 
female heart desire? 

But to drop metaphor—you led me into the detestable ha- 
bit—why did you write me such a doleful, lugubrious letter? 
If it were written from foggy London—where we have just been, 
the fog yellow as the Tiber and thick as the darkness of Egypt - 
—I could understand it. Everything is thick and heavy there; 
and the atmosphere clogs the ink in the pen, and the thoughts 
in the brain; and Puck could not be merry. But to get such 
a letter as yours from ‘India’s coral strand,’ from the land of 
shining pagodas and skies of eternal blue—it was a. profanation. 
Rainy seasons and steaming grasses and tropical heats won’t 
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explain it. What is it, dearest Edith? There is a note of 
sadness, even of despair, running through it all. Surely your 
life is not unhappy. I cannot think it. You—who were so 
jolly, so careless, so light-hearted—to send me, and on such an 
occasion, so terrible a forecast! Write again, dearest Edith, 
and say you retract it all, that it was all a horrible blunder, 
brought on by the heat depression. Or else I shall never allow 
Ralph to return to India. But I haven’t told you about Ralph. 
Don’t start at the name. The boy you mentioned—he was but 
a boy, compared with Ralph—took a mild attack of insanity, 
a strange, weird delusion, from excessive reading and poring 
over nonsensical books; and has gone down to the south of 
Ireland on some Quixotic expedition, from which it is expected 
he cannot return alive. I did him no injustice, I assure you. 
I warned him again and again to beware of ideas that, however 
nice they may seem in books, are never adopted in life, except 
within the walls of an asylum. It was no use. He would see 
for himself. He calmly dropped me, without a word of expla- 
nation, and went his way. When people marry an idea, they 
cannot wed a wife. Otherwise there would be incompatibility 
of temper, etc., which we read of in the courts. 

Now, Ralph Outram—that’s my dear husband’s name— 
Ralph Outram, C.B., late of the Indian Service, has no ideas; 
and he is an archangel. He has mounted up, step by step, 
in the official and social ladder, until he has very nearly 
reached the top; and thence he has stooped down and drawn 
up little me! The height is dizzy; but I keep my head. 
We had a delightful few weeks in London, where he seemed 
to know every one, even the proletariat, for some queer people 
called at our hotel to see him, but he drew the line sharply at 
these. We had quite a round of parties, theatres, and then we 
ran down to a quiet seaside place called Littlehampton, away 
from the big, noisy world, and this was delectable. Not that 
I dislike the: big, noisy world; oh, no; it is all right, espe- 
cially when one can look the thing steadily in the face. But 
for one, just—well, on the stage, a little retirement away from 
the glare is sometimes welcome. But Ralph is an angel. Ever 
so considerate and kind and gentle; he has a strong side, too, 
to his character. He says all old Indians have. They must 
have from their intercourse with natives. One little instance 
gave me a shock, but filled me with admiration for ‘such a 
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great, strong protector. One of the proletariat (Ralph always 
calls them thus) presumed too much, and became offensive. 
Ralph was infinitely tolerant. Then he took the fellow, as if 
he were a child, in his arms, and dropped him into the area 
of the hotel. It was the evening we left London for Little- 
hampton. 

And now one word about my little presents: They were 
many—I send you the J/vish Times by the mail, as I cannot 
recount them in a letter—and beautiful. Very beautiful and 
yery costly. One species was absent, and I thanked heaven. 
The vile, the detestably vulgar, cheque. It is one of the most 
dread signs of modern decadence. Ralph cannot see it. But 
men look .at these things so differently; and I shall educate 
him. But how shall I thank you, dearest Edith, for your In- 
dian present. I assure you its beauty took away my breath. 
The intense polish of the porphyry vase—it is porphyry, is it 
not ?—the perfect outline and finish, and the sudden contrast 
with the little green, coiled cobra at the bottom, gave me a 
start of surprise, which soon yielded to pleasure. One vulgar 
woman declared she saw a fac-simile, but on a much larger 
scale, at Chatsworth; but this was a little feminine boasting. 
No; there’s nothing like it in the world. So every one says. 
One or two affected creatures pretended, while admiring the 
exquisite vase, to have received a sudden shock when they saw 
the beautiful reptile. But this was an affectation. And some 
tried to make it a sign of something—a hint, an indication! 
But this, of course, is absurd. There it remains, until I shall 
create for it a special place in my new drawing room. Your 
lovely card that was in it Ralph picked up and kept as a tal- 
isman, he said, because you wrote in his beloved Sanskrit. He 
won't tell me what it is, except good wishes and all forms of 
Oriental and fanciful felicitations. Some day, dearest, when 
you have returned home, we shall talk the whole thing over, 
and you will translate the beautiful poetry for me. 

One little drawback I must mention. Poor father, in his 
failing health, was depressed about it all. He couldn’t come to 
church, his feet are so swollen; but he has been extremely 
kind. Somehow—there! I must tell you everything, the golds 
and the grays mix themselves up so much in life—I fear he 
set his heart too much on my marriage with Bob Maxwell— 
the young fanatic, who has lost his head about Socialistic theo- 
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ries, etc.—and I know he was hoping up to the last moment 
to have heard tidings of him. Not that it would matter much. 
I had long ago made up my mind that I would follow my star; 
and that no girlish or parental caprice should deter me. I knew 
I had a destiny, and that I must fulfil it. But- poor Pap had 
set his heart on Bob—his father was‘ an old military comrade— 
and sometimes he looks depressed and sad, and murmurs: 
“Poor Bob! Poor Bob!” Ralph is highly amused; and repeats: 
“Poor Bob! Poor Bob!” until I have to laugh. ‘“ Bob must 
gang his own gait,” he says; “‘I only wish I had my ring 
back.” This was a talismanic ring, given Ralph by a Brahmin, 
or a Buddha, or something, out there in India; and Ralph 
parted with it to Mr. Maxwell, as a kind of pledge or security 
that the latter would do his part in the mad undertaking. The 
ring is valuable, I believe; and Ralph says he must have it 
back. It was all a madcap business transacted in a Dublin 
club; but no one took Mr. Maxwell seriously until he asked 
for the ring; and then Ralph couldn’t refuse it. But father is 
gloomy over the matter. Ralph says it is only the depression 
of gout, which will wear away. 

There, now, I think I have told you everything. Oh! I was 
near forgetting. ’Tis only a trifle; but you are so good as to 
be interested in every little thing that concerns me. The poor 
organist at the cathedral did grind out the Wedding March from 
Lohengrin; but he broke down suddenly. Something’ went 
wrong with the hydraulic engine, or something else; but we 
had gone! Otherwise, I—not I, but some of my dear friends— 
would say it was an evilomen. I hope I am above such things; 
but some people are so superstitious. Anything more? No; 
except that I love you dearly, dearest Edith, and dream and 
dream and dream of the day which shall reunite us. Do you 
know, I sadly need a friend; and I have not one. With which 
sad confession, I remain, as ever, 


Yours, etc., MABEL OUTRAM. 
P. S.—Ralph tells me that he is some relative to a great 
Outram, who distinguished himself in India, far back in the 


eighteenth century, or seventeenth, I quite forget which. N’im- 
porte! Isn’t Ralph, too, great, or shall be? M. O. 


‘When the little woman to whom the above letter was ad- 
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dressed, received it on a dull December morning, as the old 
year closed sorrowfully, she uttered some ejaculations that were 
quite unintelligible to her Hindoo maid. And all day she went 
around sorrowful and mute, so that her husband asked her 
anxiously at dinner: 

“Is’t- a mutiny at Delhi, or an approaching earthquake, 
Edith? I never saw you look so glum!” 

To which she only vouchsafed the dumb answer of putting 
her finger on her lips, and waving a certain letter in the air. 

Once or twice he heard her murmuring: “ Porphyry vase! 
Cobra coiled at the bottom! Sanskrit!’ But he was too wise 
to ask further questions. 


CHAPTER IX. 
POOR REYNARD, 


Much as he struggled against it, Maxwell became every day, 
after Hamberton’s visit, sunk in profound melancholy. They 
had brought with them that atmosphere of refinement and wealth 
to which he had been now for months a perfect stranger; and 
this had awakened reminiscences of the past life of gracious 
ease and pleasure, which was his natural environment. Nay; 
it must be confessed that, after this visit, Lisheen took on an 
aspect of sordid poverty which it had not worn before; and— 
shall it be said ?—Debbie, his nurse, his handmaid, whom he had 
come to regard with a kind of brotherly affection, and whose 
rustic health and comeliness he had often wondered at, sud- 
denly shrank into a mere country girl, rough, strong, healthy, 
but sadly wanting in the nameless graces that surround her city- 
bred sisters. The whole revolution in his feelings was horrible 
to his conscience and his honor; and he struggled manfully 
against it. But it would come back. That visit had shed a 
light on the floor of the humble cottage, in which the old, fa- 
miliar aspects of things could never be seen again. 

And then, as he brooded over this sudden change in his 
feelings, the conviction would force itself upon his judgment 
that his mission had failed. He had done nothing. These peo- 
ple were—where he had found them some months ago. He 
was so far from having lifted up the entire population, that he 
had not even helped on a single family. All that he had 
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dreamed of in his sunniest moments had been dissipated. He 
had gained but one thing—the grace of illumination, the deep, 
close insight into a condition of things that seemed to him 
desperate. Whatever he had read or heard of the sordid and 
humble condition of peasant-life in Ireland paled into shadows 
before the reality; and “Good God!” he cried, “imagine some 
quarter of a million of people ates under these conditions. 
The very stones should cry out.’ 

In marked and violent contrast with his own failure, was 
the reported success of this Englishman, Hamberton. He had 
made many cautious inquiries of Pierry and of the priest as to 
the success of Hamberton’s work. Yes; there was no denying 
it. Hamberton had swept away a foul village of rotten cabins, 
and replaced it with a comfortable and picturesque little hamlet 
of neat, red-tiled cottages; Hamberton had burned some rot- 
ting coracles and placed a little fleet of safe and shapely ves- 
sels in the harbor. Hamberton had put up a little fishing-pier ; 
and Hamberton had torn open the bosom of a hill that had 
sheltered its treasures with ignoble secrecy since the creation 
of things, and with the appliances of science had established 
an industry that was repaying him and yielding a decent liveli- 
hood to his workmen. 

‘“What wages does he give?” asked Maxwell. 

“ Fifteen shillings to boys; twenty and twenty-five shillings 
to men,” said Pierry, as if he were relating something legend- 
ary and fabulous. 

Father Cosgrove confirmed the legend, adding that he never 
allowed the men to work more than nine hours a day—seven 
to nine; ten to one P. M.; two to six P. M. 

“And they have never struck ?” 

‘“*No; they have murmured, but no more.” 

“We need the hand of the Saxon over us as yet,” said 
Maxwell, in confession of his own impotence. 

But the sense of failure galled him. How could he ever go 
back to Dublin, and face his own. class again? The time was 
running on; and, so far, he could see no way out of the ter- 
rible difficulty wherein he had deliberately placed himself. If 
he could only see Hamberton, confess his identity and his fail- 
ure, and seek for light and leading! But he had given his an- 
swer, curt and clear enough, and how now could he break with 
these people who had been so humane and kind? It was a 
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horrible impasse, this to which his precipitancy had led him; 
and, apparently, there was no escape. 

A few days before Christmas the long-expected letter came 
from a daughter in Philadelphia. There were many excuses for 
the delay—sickness, hospital expenses eating away whatever 
little reserve had accumulated, etc., but it contained a postal 
order for £5; and there was great jubilation at Lisheen. 

“T’ll take it in to the agent,” said Owen McAuliffe, ‘‘and 
get a clare resate from him. And thin we can bring down the 
cattle. I hope it will be a long time before we can have to 
clare the manes agin!” , 

“Av you take my advice,” said Pierry, you'll buy a shuit 
of clothes for yerself, and a dress for Debbie, and let us have 
one dacent Christmas dinner; and pitch that ruffian to the 
divil.” 

“Betther have an aisy mind an’ our night’s rest,’’ said 
Owen. ‘‘Sure I have not wan dacent shleep since our cattle 
wos removed.” 

So the old man took in the five pounds to Tralee, trudging 
the whole thirteen miles thither and back, and returning with a. 
sad countenance. _ 

“He wouldn’t take thim,’’ said he in explanation. ‘“ He 
demanded two pounds, twelve and sixpence more—costs, he 
said—which I hadn’t to give him. I’m afeard he manes mis- 
chief.” 

“I’m dom’d glad he didn’t,” said Pierry. ‘‘Did you bring 
us anythin’ from town for the holidays?” 

“Not much,” said the old man, dragging out of a frayed 
and broken bag a scraggy piece of raw beef and a bottle of 
whisky. ‘“’Twas hard to brake Mary’s bit o’ money; but I 
thought ye’d be expectin’ somethin’.” ; 

“The ruffian does mane mischief,” said Pierry. ‘‘ But we'll 
be ready for him; believe you me, we'll be ready for him.” 

Christmas Eve came around—that blessed season when men 
seem to forget for a while that life is a warfare, and to re- 
member that momentous saying: ‘‘ A new commandment I give 
you—that you love one another, as I have loved you.’”’ Alas! 
It fell cold and bleak, and darkened by shadows of coming ills, 
on the little household at Lisheen. 

One incident touched Maxwell deeply, revealing as it did 
awful depths of poverty and hardship. Right over the fire- 
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place there hung two pigs’ heads, so dry, so hard, so blackened 
by eternal smoke, that for a long time he had supposed them 
to be wooden ornaments or articles of an unknown use. That 
they could be used for human food never remotely entered his 
mind, until this momentous Christmas Eve, when it was sug- 
gested that, perhaps, they could make the sacrifice, and use 
one of these as a kind of condiment to the ragged beef which 
the old man had brought from Tralee. At first the idea was 
scouted, the old woman protesting that she would feel lone- 
some-like, if she missed it from its accustomed place; but 
probably it was Maxwell’s presence that finally decided that 
the bacon should be used with the beef. 

‘*Two kinds of mate,” said the old man jokingly. ‘ Begor, 
we're gettin’ on in the world.” 

And ‘yet it was a lonesome Christmas—probably the most 
utterly miserable time Maxwell had yet spent. 

St. Stephen’s day dawned bright, crisp, and cheerful; and 
the two young men, Pierry and Maxwell, started out for a 
long bright walk up the mountain-side. It was about eleven 
o’clock, and they had mounted a declivity or- two, when sud- 
denly the music of a horn and the baying of fox-hounds broke 
on their ears. It startled them both into feelings of swift and 
eager joy; for Maxwell was a keen sportsman, and one of his 
many sorrows at Lisheen was to see the pheasant and the par- 
tridge whirring over his head whilst his fingers twitched for the 
weapon that was not there; and Pierry, like every farmer’s son 
in Ireland, was prepared to walk twenty miles to a race or a 
meet. They both wheeled around, and saw, deep down in the 
level, a gay assemblage of pink and black coats, hats shining 
in. the sunlight, and the dappled coats of the hounds. They 
swiftly descended and came out on the road, and made their 
way down to the meet. The huntsman was consulting some 
farmers or laborers, who were pointing hither and thither as if 
to demonstrate the places where a fox was likely to be found. 
When the two young men mingled with the throng they just 
heard the name “‘Netterville’”’ addressed by one of the gentle- 
men present to a horseman, who sat his horse without grace, 
and was otherwise distinguished by short stature, a furtive 
look, and a pair of bristling moustaches fiery red, and sharply 
cut at the ends. 

In an instant, Pierce McAuliffe divined that this was the 
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hated agent, who threatened ruin to their humble household, 
and while his passions flamed up, he swiftly decided that, no 
matter what the consequences might be, he would shame that 
fellow before the crowd. 

“Here,” said the huntsman, impatient at the delay, whilst 
the fierce dogs ran aimlessly between the horses’ legs, ‘‘ do you 
know which of the two covers, Lisheen or Ahacross, is likely 
to hold a fox to-day?” : 

He spoke to Pierry and Maxwell. 

*‘I dunno,” said Pierry, with a drawl; “but I can put ye 
on the track of as big and bould a fox as there is from here 
to Dingle this minit.” 

“Where ? where?” was shouted, as the horsemen bunched 
together. 

‘*There, jest behind ye,” said Pierry, pointing to Netter- 
ville. 

There was a titter; and to escape, Netterville, under pre- 
tence of exercising his animal, leaped a fence, which, roughly 
constructed of stones, gave way beneath the horse’s hoofs, and 
cantered into a field, where the stubble of last harvest still lay. 
In an instant Pierce McAuliffe was after him. 

“Get out, get out, d you,” the boy cried, ‘‘ get out of 
an honest man’s lands, you thundering rogue.” 

The horseman wheeled round at the challenge and con- 
fronted the young man, who was now in a dreadful fury. 

‘“‘How dare you, you, sir, speak to a gentleman in that 
manner? I’d cut your hide well for you.” 

“Would you?” said Pierry, coming over. ‘“‘ You daren’t 
lay a wet finger on me, you d——d coward, and you know it. 
Come, out o’ this! None of your exterminators and evicthors 
will hunt over my lands to-day.” 

The whole group had now gathered at the fence to watch 
the singular episode. And Netterville, pale with rage and 
shame, gnawed his moustache, and made his horse caracole 
around. 

“Come, come,” said Pierry; ‘“‘no nonsense. Out of this 
field, or, by G , I'll make you.” 

There were now cries of sities from the whole hunt, and 
many queries: 

““Who’s this fellow? Who's his landlord? We must make 
an example of him,” etc., etc. 
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And one said it was the Maxwell estate—which made Bob 
Maxwell shudder; and others said it was the Bernard property ; 
and others that Netterville knew best, and would take a subtle 
revenge. He was still pulling his horse round and round, dis- 
liking to be conquered, and yet conscious that he was breaking 
the law, when Pierry, stung to madness by the remarks of the 
genteel crowd, struck the animal smartly on the haunches, and 
leaped aside just as the riding-whip of Netterville swished in 
the air over his head. Again Pierry struck, and again Netter- 
ville strove to lash him with his whip; but the boy was too 
agile, and lightly leaped back. At this juncture Maxwell, hav- 
ing shouted to the huntsman: “Call off the hounds, if you 
don’t want bloodshed!” leaped lightly over the fence, and ap- 
proaching Netterville said, with the accent and manner of one 
gentleman addressing another: 

‘You must be aware, Mr. Netterville, that this young man 
has a strict legal right to stop hunting over his fields, and that 
_ you are putting yourself in the power of the law by assaulting 
him. Come, let me lead your horse!’’ 

‘*Who the devil—?” Netterville was saying, when Maxwell 
quietly took his horse by the head, and, as the bridle swung 
loose in the rider’s hands, cantered the animal gently across 
the stubble and led him through the gap on tothe road. Then, 
lookimg up, he saw Hugh Hamberton and Miss Moulton watch- 
ing with interest the whole proceeding. The former, his face 
set sternly and his lips tightly closed, was looking vacantly across 
the field. He was evidently studying this strange object-lesson 
in Irish life, and apparently his sympathies were with the boy 
who had merely asserted his legal rights. Claire Moulton, 
looking very trim and perfect in her riding habit, was slightly 
flushed, and that strange gleam came into her eyes as in every 
moment of excitement. Maxwell was turning away, when she 
nodded in a friendly manner towards him; and Hamberton, 
waking up, said gravely: 

“You did that well, my young friend, very well indeed. 
Come, Claire!” 

They galloped after the hounds; and then, for the first 
time, was Maxwell aware how shabbily he was dressed and how 
plebian a picture he must have presented to these new-found 
friends, in whom he had begun to feel a strange interest. He 
looked down at his mud-soiled boots, his blue trousers stained 
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with earth and badly frayed at thé extremities, his overcoat 
gray and wrinkled and greasy, his brown hat slightly indented 
and badly discolored, and he grew red with shame. 

“I'd have killed him if you hadn’t interfered,” said a voice. 
It was Pierry’s; and his white face and manner made it clear 
that he meant it. ‘“‘ An’ it was a chanst that will never come 
again. They couldn’t Hang me, for it was he broke the law.” 

The young men returned home, whilst the hunt moved away 
across the country towards Ahacross; and the short, bright 
winter day was darkening slowly towards evening, when again 
the deep baying of hounds, and the sound of the horn, drew 
them forth from the. fireside. 

This time, following the sounds, they went up towards the 
hills, Pierry armed with a thick bludgeon, and as determined as 
in the morning to allow not one of that hated band to cross a 
fence of his fields. When they had reached the heights, they 
saw the huntsmen laboring heavily across some fields beneath 
them, and looking further up they saw the hounds slowly and 
laboriously toiling up the fields, their tongues: lolling out side- 
ways and their dappled skins white and panting with exhaustion. 
A little in advance, and making his way apparently towards a 
farmer’s cottage just outside the bounds of Lisheen, was poor 
Reynard, now making one last desperate struggle for life. He 
had given them a glorious run for many miles across the coun- 
try from the cover at Ahacross; and now, as he stumbled wearily 
across the ploughed field, he could not be distinguished, except 
by practised eyes, from the brown earth, so discolored was he 
with dirt and so slow and heavy his movements. The hounds 
were leaping the fences into this field, as he approached the farm 
yard; and they were now silent from fatigue, and the certainty’ 
that they had reached their quarry. One or two huntsmen, and 
one lady, were leading, when suddenly the fox disappeared, as if 
the ground had swallowed him; and the hounds, rushing madly 
here and there, set up short yelps of disappointment. 

There was a large crowd of country people assembled to 
watch the hunt; and they were as deeply interested in the sud- 
den and unexpected termination of the day’s sport as the horse- 
men who had ridden across country, and who now came up, 
hot, querulous, and angry. No one could tell what had become 
of Reynard, until one old hound, whose experience atoned for his 
loss of scent, tracked the animal down to where a narrow chan- 
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nel, on the level of the field, seemed to lead through the ground 
across the road. It was so narrow and so blocked with bram- 
bles, that the hound could only put his nose into the aperture, 
whence he immediately withdrew with a long deep howl of dis- 
appointment. In a short time, the whole hunt had assembled, 
horses and men panting and foam- flecked with the fierce exer- 
tion; but after a pause of a quarter of an hour or so, the hunts- 
man decided that Reynard had escaped, and he drew off his 
hounds, and faced homewards. With the terrible instinct for 
destruction which still lingers in human hearts, the hunt, ladies 
and gentlemen alike, decided that it would be worth while to 
wait and unearth the fox; and they asked a few peasant lads 
present if there were no means of driving Reynard from his re- 
treat. Maxwell, who with Pierry was standing by, could not 
help saying,'as he forgot for the moment his assumed character: 

‘Let the brute alone! He has given you a good day’s 
sport; and will give another. Don’t you see the hounds are. 
gone!” 

There were some profane answers to this burst of indignation ; 
some supercilious queries: ‘‘ Who is this fellow?” etc., etc., 
which were interrupted when a young peasant lad put in a fox 
terrier in the channel, and the hounds and huntsman were whis- 
‘tled after to return. In a few minutes the poor hunted brute 
emerged from the channel at the other side, and wearily crossed 
a potato patch near the farmer’s outhouses. There was a shout 
of triumph from the horsemen, the huntsman rode merrily up, 
the hounds gave tongue once more, and the hunted animal ran 
wearily back and forward on a ditch that bounded the farmer’s 
haggart. When the hounds plunged down into the potato gar- 
den the fox, with one last effort for life, leaped up and strug- 
gled wildly to get a foothold on the thatch of the barn. He 
succeeded, and for the next few minutes, he ran across the ridge 
of the barn, whilst the hounds came beneath, yelping at their 
victim and tossing their tails wildly. The whole hunt stood still, 
watching the end. Maxwell was furious. It was cold-blooded 
cruelty, without an atom of sport. He told the huntsman so; 
he told the horsemen so; he told the ladies so. They looked 
on and laughed. After about ten minutes’ vain endeavor to tire 
out or elude his foes, it was clear the fox’s strength was fail- 
ing. There was nothing for it but to wait. Then one fierce 
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dog leaped up and pursued the exhausted animal. Without a 
cry, or moan, the poor brute rolled down the thatch, and fell 
into the jaws of twenty hounds. In a few seconds he was torn 
limb from limb, and nothing remained but a few scraps of skin. 
and bone. The huntsman deftly saved the brush, and cantering 
over to where Claire Moulton was holding in her horse, he gal- 
lantly offered it to her. But she put it aside with a gesture of 
disgust; and Maxwell, again forgetting himself, could not. help 
saying : 

“Quite right, Miss Moulton! It was the most brutal and 
unsportsmanlike act I ever saw!” 

Which remark again excited the curiosity of the crowd, who 
could not reconcile Maxwell’s manner with his dress and com- 
pany. And many were the conjectures that were made, as the 
hunt broke up and the horsemen filed slowly homewards in the 
deepening twilight. And Pierry too was lost in thought as he 
trudged slowly down the hill to Lisheen. 

“‘ Perhaps, after all,” he whispered to himself, “ Debbie may 
be right. No wan but wan of theirsel’s would spake up to thim 
that way. But what, then, can he be doin’ here?” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) , 














THE ECONOMIC MOTIVE. 


BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, Pu.D. 


HE mental habit, universal in modern nations, of 
_ thinking of wealth in terms of money, and of as- 
sociating money with nearly all forms of self- 
realization, is due to the ré/e that money and 
credit symbols play in life, and to the circum- 
stances in which we seek to possess them. In this way, popu- 
lar judgment and aim are drawn away from the nature of 
wealth and lives are misdirected. Attention was directed in a 
former article to the relations of wealth, money, and credit, but 
it may serve present purposes to hear the soliloquy of Robin- 
son Crusoe on them. 





If I killed more flesh than I could eat, the dog must eat it 
or the vermin ; if I sowed more corn than I could eat, it must 
be spoiled ; the trees that I cut down were lying to rot on the 
ground. . . . Ina word, the nature and experience of 
things dictated to me, upon just reflection, that all good 
things of this world are no further good to us than they are 

. for our use; and that, whatever we may heap up indeed to 
give others, we may enjoy as much as we can use and no’ 
more. ‘The most covetous griping miser in the world would 
have been cured of the vice ot covetousness, if he had been in 
my case, for I possessed infinitely more than I knew what to 
do with. . . . I had, as I hinted before, a parcel of 
money, as well gold as silver, about thirty-six pounds sterl- 
ing. Alas, there the nasty, sorry, useless stuff lay. I had. 
no manner of business for it; and I often thought with my- 
self that I would have given a handful of it fora gross of 
tobacco pipes; or fora hand mill to grind my corn; nay, I 
would have given it all for six pennyworth of turnip and car- 
rot seed out of England, or for a handfull of peds and beans 
and a bottle of ink. As it was, I had not the least advantage 
by it or benefit from it. 


Possibly any one else, if in Crusde’s situation, would have‘ 
spoken as wisely. But.we live in an artificial, intense age, when’ 
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money is supremely desirable, when it enters our thought and 
ambition in spite of us. When any reformer, as for instance 
the Socialist, proposes to do away with some of the confusion 
of motive and of values of life, and to restore natural functions 
of things to their natural place, we look on him as an enemy, 
a menace to the social disorder which we call order. A view 
of the réle of the economic motive in life will enable us to 
understand much of Socialism’s spirit and aim, and while we 
cannot believe in its remedy for social ills, we may see the — 
justification for some of its attacks on present conditions and 
institutions. 


I, 


As soon as the average boy commences to correlate his ex- 
periences and make inferences from them, he discovers that 
money is prominent in life as-a desirable thing. - Its remote 
meaning is hidden from him, yet he learns to associate it me- 
chanically with many forms of pleasurable activity. He re- 
ceives money for being good; unthinking friends give him 
money as a present. It is given to him to heal bruises when 
he falls, to stop his tears, to induce him to take medicine, 
With money the boy can buy candy or pop corn. At school 
he reads about money; his examples in arithmetic, in past 
days at least, concerned it. At Church he hears money dis- 
cussed; at home he hears conversations and maybe quarrels 
about money, cost, expense, saving or spending. His home 
experience associates privation. and discontent with lack of 
money, joy and abundance with its possession. We are not 
surprised then when the boy of eight announces that he will, 
when he is a man, “buy all the oil and raise the price and 
get rich”; or when the little girl, just old enough to go to 
school, “plays church” by putting a real plate before an imag- 
inary congregation and awaiting imaginary contributions, which 
she will place in her imaginary bank. 

Example, suggestion, positive teaching, imitation, all concur 
in representing money to the young as a magic thing, power- 
ful, desirable; to be thought of, sought, possessed. In earlier 
years, the child experiences both acquisition of it and its sur- 
render in buying things. An average child will give all of his 
money for anything that he wants, as he has no idea of cost, 
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proportion, or of the difficulties of acquisition. But all or near- 
ly all of the forces that act on him in -his formation tend to 
develop, mechanically, at first, and later by reasoning, the no- 
tions of price and cost, judgment of the average values of 
things and of the amount of money that one should or should 
not pay. With this may appear a consciousness of the value 
of saving, of accumulating, of the range of choice that it allows, 
of the value of future pleasure over present enjoyment, of the 
relation of money to life; and out of the whole mental situa- 
tion emerges the pure economic motive of getting as much as 
possible for as little outlay as possible. 

There is a dawning realization, however, that, after all, 
money itself must be bought, and the price must be paid. It 
costs labor, self-denial, foresight, thrift, deliberate surrender of 
ease and waywardness; study, and obedience to the will of 
others. It may be that most men are practically equal to one 
another in their willingness to have and to.use money, while 
they differ vastly in their willingness to pay these prices for it. 
Possibly no more pathetic and spiritually disorganizing situation 
is presented in the modern world than that of men of great at- 
tainments and unquestioned power paying willingly, eagerly, 
health, conscience, culture, home, for money. 

Excepting the small number who inherit money, the millions 
face life in their young years under the necessity of ‘‘ making 
their living.” The world is indifferent to them. It is a sad- 
dening and hardening process that transfers the youth from 
home, where he means so. much, to the world, where he means 
so little, and brings the thought in full force to him that life 
is a struggle and he must enter it to win, or go down. Com- 
mentaries, rich and varied, on civilization, on institutions, on 
life, run through the mind as a young man looks at the rapid- 
ly moving mass of humanity, crowded thick and forbidding, in 
one another’s way, jostling, obstructing one another, and won- 
ders where -he may find a safe place. As life is organized, 
making a living means making money, and the young man finds 
all of his earlier experience of the value and power of money 
reinforced by his pressing need of it. If his parents have not 
money, he must go to work early in life and earn. If they 
educate him for law or medicine, he must wait for years to be 
independent. As he turns toward thé world to earn his living, 
‘he makes a discovery of greatest importance. He has no ac- 
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cess to the natural sources of wealth. These are owned as 
property by individuals, and, if he would work or “make a 
living,” he must work tor or be hired by some one who owns 
the ordinary sources of income. He must make himself valua- 
ble to the property owner; he must show traits that are pro- 
fitable. And he finds, last of all, that the employer is just as 
eager to increase his amount of propesty or money as he him- 
self. He finds further that, on the whole, the employer is in 
control, and that their interests clash at the very heart of in- 
dustry, in the process of distribution. 

It may be said that this is an inaccurate presentation, for 
the employer who accumulates property, engages in business, 
assumes risk, furnishes directing genius, is thereby the great- 
est benefactor of the laborer, who is required only to labor. 
But this is the employer’s view, and we are tracing the way 
to Socialism. There the view described dominates and the other 
is slurred over. 


II, 


There. are among men wise and toolish, keen and dull, good 
and bad, industrious and lazy, farsighted and _ shortsighted, 
provident and improvident, selfish and unselfish, blundering and 
shrewd ; in brief, individuals are strong or weak, and there are 
many forms of strength and of weakness. The first concern of 
all of them is provision for physical existence, the securing of 
the wealth, food, clothing, shelter required for .life, or the se- 
curing of money by which these may be procured in season. 
Led, no doubt, by experience, which teaches a most impressive 
lesson, society assumes that, on the whole, men are as lazy as 
they dare be, and that the incentive of personal exclusive pos- 
_ session of property seems to be the greatest security of the 
race against its own tendencies. It believes that prospect of 
power, gain, and enjoyment invites genius to serve the race in 
its industry, and that necessity compels the millions to work 
when they would otherwise idle. Whatever the historical pro- 
cess, these appear to be fundamental assumptions employed to 
defend actual industrial organization. It is said of Johnson that 
the pension which the king gave him ‘‘ reduced him to his na- 
tive indolence.” 

As a result society, through the state, tells the individual 
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that he must make his own way. It authorizes competition, 
sanctions private exclusive ownership of all kinds of wealth, 
and ignores all individual differences among men. Life is thus 
made into a combat, and success, measured in terms of money, 
becomes costly. In addition to overcoming self by discipline, 
foresight, and judgment, to overcoming nature by labor, the in- 
dividual must overcome his fellowman by cunning or superior 
genius, if he would take the economic prize. An able and suc- 
cessful railroad president said recently in writing of Brother- 
hood in Business: ‘“‘My judgment throws to the wind all the 
theories of equitable distribution by brotherly love or by legis- 
lation. I believe that, in economic affairs, the only way to get 
a fair share is to be prepared always to fight, and, when nec- 
essary, to fight for it.” 

Difference of skill, intellect, foresight among men, is a fun- 
damental sociological and economic fact which the State itself 
ignores. Hence law and’ policy in the State allow for the re- 
sults of these differences. Granting, then, intense desire for 
money or property, competition for it, and differences in skill, 
luck, foresight, judgment among men, it cannot but happen that 
society will tend to divide into two camps—that of the strong 
and that of the weak. The able, farsighted, self-disciplined, 
educated, thrifty, and keen among men will tend to acquire all 
property, all. power, and mastery; while the weak, uneducated, 
unskilled, shortsighted, self-indulgent will be in misery or in 
the power of the former in their economic relations. This would 
be the first natural tendency in the circumstances, but so many 
artificial elements enter the situation—the legal organization of 
property, inheritance, freedom of disposal, organization of credit, 
confusion of standards—that we find many who are useless and 
stupid owning property, and able to hire brains to operate it, 
while uncounted thousands of willing, thrifty, honest men and 
women are held’ down through lack of opportunity, of edu- 
cation, or by the uncharted blunders that appear to throw the 
social universe out of harmony. 

We find then, on the whole, strength of property, strength 
of genius, and of leadership; the strength of establishment, of 
nearly all corroborative learning, as of law, and the strength of 
civil and moral and social sanction amalgamated. And it would 
seem that motives that concern money, and activities related to 
it, are fundamental in this process of concentrating the forms 
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of strength. “The wealthy who, as luxurious idlers, spend 
money and make trade, or, as captains of industry and lords of 
enterprise, employ labor and organize the prosperity. of king- - 
doms, will never be without great social power. From the de- 
pendence of the working many on the moneyed few, flows a 
patronal authority which sends its tinge far into law, religion, 
morals, and policy” (Ross). 

In the camp of the strong an atmosphere, a philosophy, and 
point of view are developed. Men are there because of quali- 
ties which insured ascendency or of accidents of social organi- 
zation, which in some way perpetuate it impersonally. These 
strong are individualists; they believe in struggle, conquest; in 
the fixed and final sacredness of their social position, of their 
property, prestige, and theories. They insist on judging all men 
and opportunity by themselves, their success. Their standard 
of justice is one which insures to them what they have, for 
every large social group attempts to make its own moral code. 
The strong tend to forget absolute morality and to make theirs 
relative. They judge state and religion by reference to eco- 
nomic.interests; the former exists to protect life and property 
as judged by them. Many men high in finance and in affairs . 
of state, non-Catholics, appear to think that the main value to 
the future of the Church is to suppress Socialism among the 
laboring classes. Not long since, the Wall Street Journal, com- 
menting on the decline of faith, said: ‘‘ There is no one who 
would not prefer to do business with a person who really be- 
lieves in a future life.” ‘‘If there has been a marked decline 
in religious faith, that fact must be of profound, far-reaching 
significance. It alters the. basic conditions of civilization. It 
becomes a factor in the markets. It changes the standards and 
affects the values of things that are bought and sold.” 

The property interest seems to be the basis of cohesion of 
the strong. And state defends it substantially; Church defends 
it in all essentials and laws sanction it. Here we find, then, a 
philosophy of life, a judgment of human nature and established 
conditions which place social power in the hands of the strong. 

The first natural effect’ of competition among unequal men, 
struggling for limited prizes, is to throw all to the strong and 
nothing to the weak. Ajiter this division, naturally, competition 
may go on in both groups. There are degrees of strength, and 
strong may compete with strong. But this struggle is on a 
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higher plane; it is not for existence, as in the first case. It 
is for power, victory, increase; and a time comes when the 
strongest combine, end competition, and live in established 
peace. 

But this process creates a group among the weak. Into it 
are thrown they who have no strong to defend or assist them. 
Here are massed the dull and stupid and careless; the self- 
indulgent and the short sighted. And the strong look out on 
these and sit in judgment on their defects of character and sins 
of choice, and justify to themselves the many privileges of their 
self-righteous strength. But the camp of the weak contains 
more than these. There are brave and intelligent men and wo- 
men to whom opportunity has been denied; there are those 
of skill in craft and ambition in heart who found the struggle 
too much. There are those whom environment damned before 
baptismal water brought the dawn of grace to their ransomed 
souls. And so we find in the camp of the weak, massed in 
one jumble of indiscriminate condemnation by the strong, the 
weakness of poverty and of ignorance and of low ambition and 
uncultured. natures and of intemperance and of lives unlit by 
hope; the weakness of economic dependence and of defence- 
less subjection to landlord and merchant and marketman. 

Weakness as well as strength has instincts. Among these 
millions who are the weak, it was inevitable that many forms 
of strength would appear. Giants have come and gone among 
them; prophetic voices have called out to them and, stinging 
them to fury as by the quick crack of a threatening whip, roused 
them to action. But time has corrected much, and now recog- 
nized and orderly action succeeds, This prostrate weak class 
attempts to rise and becomes conscious of its weakness. It 
finds law in the way; it finds property organization in its way ; 
it finds prevalent standards of justice in its way; it believes— 
very often—that God and religion are in its way. The experi- 
ence of life in many thousands has shut these out from every- 
thing that might engage their acceptance of law, justice, and 
religion. And so, in labor union, the weak speak strongly, 
though conservatively, uttering a new philosophy, a new judg- 
ment of property rights, a new concept of the functions of law, 
and they engage the strong in battle. Beyond the unions, a 
wider philosophy springs up, that of Socialism; the voice of 
the weak, the exploited, appealing for a new justice, a new in- 
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dustry, a new organization of property. And, in the complex 
psychology of this revolt of weak against strong, we find athe- 
ism and free love and confiscation and violence and class hatred 
mixed in streaks with Socialism and unionism and much law- 
less feeling. Keen will be the mind and calm, indeed, the judg- 
ment that wil] disentangle all of these threads, trace each to 
its beginning, and explain the weaving. But fatal surely to 
social peace and harmful to progress will be the error of those 
who mistake the essential character of the struggle, and fail to 
see the deeper moral issues that divide society. Personal ex- 
perience of life is the text-book of the weak, and they read its 
pages lighted by ideals that the great teachers of humanity have 
sanctioned. The difference is not so great between the strong 
one who staggers from the banquet table, drunk and overfed, 
and the weak one who staggers from the saloon, drunk and 
underfed. We pity the former as he is carried to his richly 
furnished home in his carriage, and we blame and despise the 
latter when he is carried from the gutter to a cell by a patrol 
wagon. The difference is great, however, in the complicated 
social processes back of each of the two facts, and these re- 
main to meet each other in struggle for mastery. 


IIT. 


Back of the economic schism of society into two states— 
those of the strong and of the weak—are these simple facts: 
that men vary in power; that private exclusive possession of 
. property is encouraged; that men are competitors for property ; 
that money symbols and credit symbols facilitate the holding 
of great quantities of wealth; that the economic function of 
society is entrusted to individuals; and that through economic 
activity in the main wealth may be accumulated. Everything 
in the history of the strong tends to make them self.centred, 
selfish, forgetful of larger and nobler relations of life. Perhaps 
it would be well to modify the figure which represents society 
split into two camps, and to say rather that two philosophies 
have developed out of the circumstances of life; that of the 
strong and that of the weak, and that all ‘of the marked ten- 
dencies of life seem to indicate that finally they must come to 
issue. Back of trade unions, Socialism, single tax, populistic 
agitation, as we have known it; back of the more temperate, 
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but none the less determined, criticism and complaint that are 
heard every day in nearly all circles, lies a common, instinctive 
judgment that the strong—they who command property and sit 
in legislature, and speak in courts and pay great salaries to 
learned men who direct and defend them—have been grasping, 
selfish, cruel in the use of the unchecked power that they en- 
joy. And in this the weak are one. There is enough articulate 
feeling against the strong to overthrow them; but its efficient 
assertion is hindered because thousands cannot see any way out. 
Throughout the great middle class, in which the hope of any 
mation must lie, and in whose happiness is found the real test 
of any civilization, we find fear, resentment, and discontent. 
Centralization is going on; laws in vain attempt to check it. 
More and more the strong extend their empire and the weak 
feel danger’s threat. The merchant in the town, whose thrift 
gave him capital, sees his business dwindle before the invasion 
of the great mail order houses of the large cities whose im- 
mense catalogues furnish pleasant reading to prospective buy- 
ers. The dealer in agricultural implements is confronted by the 
strong who, in their organized heartlessness, compel him to sell 
their machines under terms that mean practical slavery. The 
dealer who once, thrifty and independent, made a comfortable 
living in handling oils is ordered by the strong to close his 
doors and vanish, and an agent of the strong replaces him. The 
strong build up great department stores, and dozens -of little 
merchants, who had lived well and independently, are driven 
out of business. Not only the laboring millions, who never 
were independent, but also tens of thousands with some capital, 
pluck, and ambition, feel the tightening grip of these strong 
ones, and see for themselves or their children one fate ahead 
—descent into the ranks of the hired as wage earners. 

It is true, the process which tends to split society into the 
two camps has not worked unhindered. While the state pro- 
fesses equal regard for all, it cannot take account of differences 
in strength and weakness among individuals. However, it does 
attempt, in a general way, to strengthen individuals through 
education. The elaborate provisions made for free schools, 
with a recent tendency toward compulsory attendance, consti- 
tute some guarantee that many will be well equipped to begin 
life, and will enjoy some comfort, otherwise not to be looked 
for. But the main bitterness of life, the sharpest contrasts 
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which cut deep and embitter, the most effective tyranny and 
successful exploitation, take place in manners which the law 
does not reach. The state commences to see this, and its 
struggle against the strong in the name of all is impressive. 
Labor legislation, railway legislation, new methods of taxation, 
are first steps by which the state endeavors to discipline the 
strong and draw them back to right relation to society at large. 
Sometimes the state wins and sometimes it loses in its struggles. 
But the weak are awake; their feeling is intense and they are 
slowly discovering their power of numbers. They find that 
the strong are represented in every branch of state activity; 
that sympathy, traditions, and conditions are with the strong. 
These are favored by the whole situation, by actual law, pre- 
sumptions, and procedure. They judge the weak by these and 
condemn them. The weak judge the state and law and the 
strong by their personal ideals, their life experience, and their 
human instinct of justice; and at that bar the strong.are judged 
to be cruel, selfish, lawless. 

The state, in taking this attitude of indifference to individual 
differences, necessarily relied on morality and religion to tem- 
per the results and to harmonize relations among men. And so 
morality, with its absolute ideas of human relations, and reli- 
‘gion, with its absolute estimates of man and of all things, have 
been mighty forces endeavoring to right things. But the strong 
have insisted on coloring morality and religion in one way and 
the weak have had to test and judge them in another, until we 
have practically two moral codes and two religions—one of the 
strong and one of the weak. And this has served only to em- 
phasize the unhappy schism into which society has fallen. 
Christianity looks on the race in organic unity, liberty tem- 
pered by charity, strength sanctified by service, weakness en- 
nobled by loyalty and compensated by the joys of trust, valua- 
tions disciplined by absolute truth and enlightened life. Christ 
relegated the economic motive to the lowest place and placed 
glory and self-realization in those moral and spiritual relations 
in which all may be rich and none need be poor. 

+ The strong have experienced a development and created an 
atmosphere in which these features of Christ’s law do not thrive, 
and the weak have found themselves in conditions where they, 
theoretically, might more easily obey Christ’s valuations, but all 
the facts and processes of life tend to embitter them, engender 
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a spirit of suspicion, a sense of helplessness, and a demand for 
peace and comfort here in life. And in the process, Christian- 
ity appears not to be successful in re-establishing peaceful rela- 
tions between the strong and the weak. The strong are losing 
religion rapidly, and the weak seem to lose it with equal rapid- 
ity but with less apparent blame. Some tell us that the attitude 
is against churches and not against Christ; others say that it is 
abandon of all religion; others claim that, where external forms 
are retained, religion no longer possesses the internal transform- 
ing power without which it is not religion. Christianity is, then, 
in a hard way. If it is driven out of nearly all business until 
social groups construct their ethical codes independently; if it 
is losing its power over the strong as their manner of life and 
of surrender to the economic motive would show; if it is losing 
its power over the weak’ as is alleged on so many sides; it is 
not strange that, in the face of this great process of economic, 
moral, and -religious disintegration, some sort of constructive 
movement should appear claiming to rebuild the social structure 
into symmetry and life. Socialism is just such a movement and 
it professes just such a purpose. 


IV. 


The weak commence to discover their identity of interest. 
their power of numbers.. They know that ultimate human au- 
thority is in the state; that the state is democratic and that. in 
a democracy numbers is the last form of strength.. Socialism 
is at heart an organized effort of the weak to get possession of 
the machinery of government, in order to reorganize industry 
democratically; to change our economic institutions in such a 
way as will hinder the economic motive from dividing the race, 
and to furnish an economic basis of society on which it will be 
possible to realize ideals of service, brotherhood, and culture. 
This states its best intention, not its dangers. 

On the whole, Socialism appears to misunderstand itself quite 
as much as its enemies misunderstand it. We find it on all 
sides of us, established as a hope, taught as a system, diffused 
as a sentiment, and fearless as a criticism of the existing order. 
Its literature tells us that it is and that it is not atheistic; that 
it is and is not against Christianity; that it does and does not 
teach materialism; that it does and does not favor free love, 
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disintegration of the family, class hatred, and confiscation. It 
is strange that we can so easily overlook the actual materialism 
of society, resulting in a very direct way from the inevitable 
psychology produced by our institutions, and take such offence 
at the presence of many materialists among socialists. It is 
awkward that we overlook patiently the rapid and unmistakable 
disintegration of the family among both strong and weak, post- 
ponement of marriage, falling birthrate with its implications, loss 
of home atmosphere, all due largely to facts connected with the 
economic ‘motive, and then allege against Socialism that it en- 
dangers the family. It is peculiar that we find property rights 
indiscriminately so sacred, and personal rights, humanity’s rights, 
rights of children and of mothers and of fathers, so difficult of 
demonstration and so doubtful of realization. If those of us who 
feel that the present industrial order should be defended, were 
to listen patiently to the indictment of it prepared by Socialism, 
and then shrink from no fact and evade no inference, no matter 
how unwelcome, we might learn more from Socialism than we 
appear to learn. And it we applied the same severe logic to 
our own proposals for reform that we employ against Social- 
ism, we might be led to see that we match impossibility against 
impossibility in much that we write and suggest. This will be 
seen in a brief review to follow, of the aims and means of 
Socialism and of the attitude taken in our literature against it. 




















SOME VICTIMS OF THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


BY ABBOT GASQUET, 0.S.B. 
ITI. 


N the 17th of May, 1794, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, above twenty members of the District 
of Compiégne, and six or seven of Robespierre’s 
creatures from Arras came to the prison, escorted 
by a hundred and twenty guards. The prisoners 
were instantly ordered each one to their own quarters, and a 
guard posted at every door in the prison. A soldier with a 
drawn sword was also stationed within the nuns’ room, and 
strictly ordered to take care the nuns did not open a window, 
nor leave the room for a moment; and, above all, that they 
burnt no papers. Some of the nuns turned pale and almost 
fainted, which the Mayor observing, he, with his usual good 
nature towards them, ordered the guard to sheath his sword. 
An officer soon after made his round and asked the guard in 
anger why he had not his sword drawn. He told him the nuns 
were afraid, at which the officer began to scoff, and said some- 
thing about the guillotine, and with horrid imprecations com- 
manded the guard to draw his. This made the nuns more 
afraid. While they were in this situation, from time to time 
they heard the jailer call the prisoners, one at a time; the men 
first, and then the women, to a lower room; but no one re- 
turned. The nuns durst not speak to each other for fear of 
the guard. After they had been in the most cruel suspense 
for about nine hours, the nuns were called down. It was then 
five in the evening. Before they got half way down the stairs, 
counter orders were given, and one of the nuns, D. A. Robin- 
son, who could speak French, was ordered down. The nuns 
therefore returned with a guard, and only this young religious 
was conducted to the room below. The Commissioners imme- 
diately began to search her pockets; but the Mayor checked 
them, so that they were not so insolent to her as they had 
been to others. Nothing of value having been found about 
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them, they were dismissed, and the whole tribe of rough fel- 
lows, about thirty in number, came up with them to the room 
where the nuns all were. One of them (who was a fallen priest) 
could speak a little English, He was a busy man on this oc- 
casion, and was the orator. He addressed the nuns in a man- 
ner which seemed the most proper to terrify them, enumerating 
the punishments that would certainly be inflicted upon them if 
they concealed either writings or anything of value from them. 
The Procuratrix produced the little paper money they had, and 
laid it before them. The nuns in general assured them that all 
their writings had been taken from them at Cambray. After 
asking many questions, and talking in a low voice to each 
other, they withdrew, leaving the money upon the table, which, 
however, the nuns durst not touch. They then proceeded to 
search all the prisoners’ beds, men and women, pulling the 
straw and everything else about the rooms. They took every- 
thing of value; such a trifle as a silver thimble did not escape 
them. In the course of this examination they pulled the wo- 
men’s caps off their heads (some of them were ladies of qual- 
ity) unpinned their gowns, and searched them in the most cruel 
manner. If they found a crucifix or a reliquary of gold or sil- 
ver, they took it; if it was of a baser metal, they broke it and 
sometimes gave the bits back to the owner. From the Hon. 
Thos. Roper and the Rev. James Higginson, who were our 
companions in prison, they took everything they could find; 
viz., a metal watch and two beautiful gold repeating watches, 
which had formerly belonged to the Revd. Fathers Walker and 
Welch. This last mentioned gentleman had ended his life with 
the nuns at Cambray during the early part of the revolution. 

. Having stript the other prisoners of everything of value, they 
were returning to the nuns’ room, when one of the prisoners 
addressed the Mayor as follows: Surely, sir, you are not going 
to search those poor nuns a second time? You know how bar- 
barously they were used by the people of Cambray, and at 
present you are well assured that they live in the greatest pov- 
erty, having only the poor pittance which they gain by their 
needle to maintain them. The Mayor seemed to be pleased 
with the person who spoke in their favour, and after a short 
pause turned off, called the guard out of the nuns’ room, and 
soon after went out of the prison, attended by the administra- 
tors of the District (as they called themselves) and the guards. 
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This was one of the most suffering days we ever passed, though 
in those times of universal terror the nuns experienced many 
sorrowful ones.* 

The prisoners from the time I am speaking of were treated 
with greater severity than they had ever been before. They 
were in the greatest distress. Some of them passed days and 
weeks with no other food than bread and water; a few of the 
prisoners of Compiégne entertained a hope of escaping a pub- 
lic execution, yet this seemed to take no effect on their morals, 
for they were for the most part very ill livers; though few days 
passed but one or other of them was taken out of the Com- 
piégne prison and thrown into the dungeon, to be ready for 
execution. Here some of them remained till the death of 
Robespierre, others were carried to Paris, and an end put to 
their existence by the guillotine. 

About the middle of June, 1794, sixteen Carmelite Nuns 
were brought to the prison, and lodged in a room which faced 
that which was occupied by us. They were very strictly 
guarded. They had not been long there before they were, 
without any previous notice, hurried off to Paris, for no other 
crime than that an emigrant priest, who had been their con- 
fessor, had written to one of them. In this letter, a bishop, 
who was also an emigrant, had unfortunately desired his com- 
pliments to an old gentleman, who was cousin to the nun to 
whom the letter was directed. He was a man of great prop- 
erty, a crime not easily overlooked in those days. This vener- 
able person was carried to Paris with the nuns. A servant who 
attended him seemed ready to die of grief, and the good old 
man shed tears at the parting. : 

The Carmelite Nuns quitted the Compiégne prison in the 
most saint-like manner. Wesaw them embrace each other be- 
fore they set off, and they took an affectionate leave of us by 

* This terrible day is probably the same recorded in an official paper of Cambrai, dated 
3 Prairial, An II. (the 22d of May, 1794) the difference being slight with Dame Partington's 
17th, under the circumstances. ‘‘In Virtue of a Decree of Lebon, certain citizens, named, 
presented themselves at Compiégne in order to seize at once all papers in the house of deten- 
tion there, where suspected ‘persons’ were shut up, persons from Cambrai and elsewhere, 
None of the names of the English nuns are on the list of persons searched, but amongst many 
others are ‘ Catherine Cusack, aged 4o, an Irishwoman living at Cambrai. Nothing found on 
her.’ ‘An Englishman, Jack Igginson, aged 30, ci-devant priest; four pieces found on him. 
signed’ (¢,¢., Father James Higginson). ‘Thomas Roppert, aged 50, Englishman, officer 
in the ci-devant regiment of Dillon; 32 pieces found on him, signed’ (z. ¢., Hon. Thomas 
Roper). ‘ Plowden-Taff, aged 57, Englishman; 3 pieces, signed, found onhim.’ ‘ Three 
Nuns, ~on-assermentées, Robertine, Eleanore, and Pulcheria Conpigny; also one sister of 


charity.’” 
VOL. LXXXV.—22 
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the motion of their hands, and by their friendly gestures. On 
their way to the scaffold and upon the scaffold itself (as we 
were told by an eye-witness of credit, Monsieur Douai) they 
showed a firmness and a cheerful composure which nothing but 
a spotless conscience and a joyful hope can inspire. It was 
reported that they sung or said aloud the Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin, until the fatal axe interrupted the voice of the last of 
them. They suffered on the 16th of July, 1794, the feast of 
their Patroness, B. Marie de Monte Carmelo. One of this holy 
community happened to be absent when the rest were taken to 
Paris. She concealed herself in different places till the death 
of the Tyrant Robespierre, which happened on the 28th of 
July, 1794. When this monster was removed, she returned to 
her friends in Compiégne, and frequently visited. us in prison. 
She gave us the names and the ages of her sisters who were 
put to death. ‘They are as follows: 

Croisi, Agée de 49 Ans, De Paris; Trozelle, 51, De ly 
piégne; Haunisset, 52, De Reims; Le Doine, 42, De Paris; 
Pellerat, 34, De Lazarts; Tourret, 79, De Monij; Piedecourt, 
78, De Paris; Brudeau, De Bedfort; Brard, 58, De Boert; 
Cretien, 52, De Evreux; Dufour, De Beaune; Meuniere, 29, 
De Franciarde; Soiron, 55, De Compiégne; Soiron, 45; Rous- 
sel, 52, De Compiégne; Vezelot, 30, De Compiégne. 

One of this community was novice, and two others were 
portresses, or Extern Lay sisters. 

Two or three days after the Carmelites were taken to Paris, 
the Mayor.and two Members of the District of Compiégne 
called upon us in the prison. We were still in our religious 
dress, which he had frequently wished us to change; but we 
always alleged that we really had not money sufficient to fur- 
nish ourselves with any other clothes than the ragged habits 
we then wore. The same day he returned to us again, called 
two of the nuns aside and told them that they must put off 
that uniform, as he called it; that he durst no longer permit 
them to wear that prohibited dress; that should the people grow 
riotous, we should be more easily concealed in any other dress 
than in the religious one. The truth was, he expected, like the 
Carmelites, we should soon be conducted to Paris for execution, 
and he was afraid he might be put to trouble if we were found 
in the religious garb. Being again assured that we had not 
money to purchase other clothes, he went himself to the room 
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which the good Carmelites had inhabited: while in prison, and 
brought some of the poor clothes they had left behind them 
there. These he gave to us, telling us to put them on as soon 
as possible. We were in great want of shoes. The Mayor 
civilly said he would get us what we wanted, but one of the 
jailors' bluntly told the Procuratrix we should not want shoes 
long. On leaving the room the Mayor turned to Mr. Higgin- 
son and said: Take care of your companions—as much as to 
tell him, prepare them for death, for he had nothing else in 
his power, as the Mayor well knew. 

The next day the news became public that the poor Car- 
melites had all been guillotined. The old clothes which before 
appeared of small value, were now so much esteemed by us, 
that we thought ourselves unworthy to wear them; but, forced 
by nécessity, we put them on, and those clothes constituted the 
greatest part of the mean apparel which we had on at our re- 
turn to England. We still keep them, a few articles excepted, 
which we have given to particular friends. — 

The prisoners at Compiégne were still importuned to pay 
off the old debt (as they called it) for the allowance of one 
meal per day, which had formerly been given them, but which 
had long since been withdrawn, in so much that during many 
months before we had leave to quit this tedious confinement, 
we had not even bread given us unless we could pay for it. 

The two last months of the year 1794, and the. beginning 
of the year 1795, being extremely severe, we had a great deal 
to suffer from wants of various kinds, especially from want of 
fuel, as no one had a sufficient quantity of clothes to keep her- 
self (though the youngest of us) moderately warm. The room 
we inhabited was large and very cold, but no entreaties could 
obtain more than’one single blanket for each nun. The scar- 
city of provisions also increased in a dreadful manner. Bread 
was so hard to be got, that no one inhabitant of the town was 
permitted .to purchase more than a certain fixed allowance, 
which made a very scanty portion. Guards were placed at 
every baker’s shop, and in their presence the bread was 
weighed out, to each one his pittance, till the.whole poor stock 
was distributed; but commonly there was not a sufficient quan- 
tity of it to supply more than half the people who were ex- 
pecting to have each a little; so that no day passed without 
some tumult in the town. The bread for the most part was of 
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the very worst and most disgusting quality; yet we thought 
ourselves very fortunate when we could buy a sufficient quan- 
tity of it. Very frequently, when we had finished one poor 
meal, we had not a morsel left for the next. 

The English throughout every part of France had more than 
once petitioned for some mitigation of their sufferings, and 
some of them had with becoming freedom pointed out the ab-, 
surdity of detaining in confinement so many innocent sufferers, 
for the apprehension of whom there had never existed a pre- 
tence of justice. At last it was decreed that all foreigners 
should have an allowance of two livres paper money per day. 
Bread was then sold at three livres per pound. This allow- 
ance, besides its being irregularly paid, was utterly insufficient 
to subsist upon in the state in which France then was, paper 
money being then reduced to a very low rate. We received 
this allowance for the first time on the 23rd of December, 
1794. It was then counted to make the value of twopence 
halfpenny, or at most threepence per day, English money.* 

Some months after this the prisoners began to be treated 
with more lenity than they had yet experienced. The Honble. 
Thos. Roper and the Revd. James Higginson had liberty to 

* The following paper is copied from the Archives Nationales, of Paris: It bears exactly 
on this subject. 

6 Vendiaire, l’an III. de la Republique. 

The Administrators of the district of Compiégne to the Comité de Secours publies de la 

sei Matheanial 
ne liesmaneerratern CITIZENS: Certain former English Nuns, living at Cambrai, have 
been transferred to the house of detention at Compiégne. They have lived there up to this 
present with other détenus, more fortunate than themselves ; but at this moment, the house is 
emptying and they are without resources. They addressed, on the 29th Fructidor last, a peti- 
tion upon which we invite you to be so good as to pronounce as soon as possible. 


At the bottom of the page. ‘‘ Given over to be reported upon, to Citizen Paganel. De- 
cision of the 6 Brumaire, An III. (ou: 1794). 





On the same sheet. ; 
PARIS, 27 Brumaire, III. 

To the Representative Citizens Composing the Comité de Secours, the National Commission 
of Civil Administration, etc., etc. 

REPRESENTATIVE CITIZENS: The English ex-Benedictines of the former house of 
Cambrai, transferred from the said Commune to that of Compiégne, demand help from the 
Republic. Their goods have been confiscated in virtue of the Decree of the 18 Vendemaire, 
Year II., relative to the arrest of all subjects of the King of Great Britain. It seems that they 
have already addressed their complaint as to the state of destitution in which they are. The 
General Council of the Cemmune of Compiégne attests that they have conducted themselves 
during their imprisonment with an exemplary resignation, and that, up to this, they have lived 
only on the help afforded by the more wealthy détenus who have now just been liberated, and 
also by their work, which is insufficient of itself for their subsistence. The Same Council cer- 
tifies, moreover, that they are unprovided with garments and linen, and it joins its entreaties 
to theirs for an amelioration of their lot. We await your orders to fly to the help of these un- 
fortunate women, the ex-Benedictines detained at Compiégne. 
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go into the town. This was of great service to us. Mr. Ro- 
per showed himself indefatigable in using every means possi- 
ble to procure victuals and fuel for us. He carried the wood 
himself, and ran from shop to shop to buy us bread. But, 
notwithstanding this seeming liberty, the prison was still very 
disagreeable. The soldiers had no longer power to command 
us as formerly; yet the door to the street was open night and 
day, so that it was ‘scarcely possible to step out of our room 
without meeting a crowd; one part of the prison being turned 
into a guard house, all came in and went out as they pleased. 
The garden, too, was always taken up by the soldiers and the 
rabble. About this time the convention frequently ordered the 
prisoners of war to be sent from one town to another, to show 
them to the people. When those bodies of prisoners passed 
through Compiégne, a number of them were always lodged in 
our prison, and nothing distressed us more during the whole 
of our confinement, than on such occasions to meet with brave 
Englishmen in want of the most common necessaries of life, 
and to see them treated with the greatest scorn and contempt 
by the most despicable of the French Jacobins, who were quite 
elated to have an English soldier under their feet. Whenever 
these prisoners arrived all was noise and confusion, and we ex- 
pected nothing less than to see the house on fire. The weather 
being remarkably cold, they burnt everything they could lay 
their hands on. : ; 

Seeing no prospect of an end to the miseries of the unhap- 
py country in which we were confined, and provisions growing 
so scarce and dear that it became quite out of our power to 
procure them, we at last resolved to apply to Paris for pass- 
ports to return to our native country. The Mayor of Com- 
piégne privately advised- us to take this step, and assured us 
of his assistance. Accordingly a petition was drawn up and 
signed by the whole community. The Mayor forwarded it to 
the convention at Paris and seconded it by a letter in our fa- 
vour. About ten days after, our liberty was announced to us 
by the district of Compiégne. After this we conttived to bor- 
row (the good Carmelite above mentioned assisting us) sacred 
vessels and ornaments, that we might have the happiness of 
hearing one Mass, the only one we had during our eighteen 
months’ confinement, and we were in the greatest fear the 
whole time of it. 








. 
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In order to raise the necessary supplies for our journey we 
contrived privately to draw money from England, though at a 
great loss, by the way of Hambourg. .A charitable gentleman, 
the present Edwd. Constable of Burton, Esq., had two years 
before given us leave to call upon him for money what we 
might want, in case we came to be in distress, which he seemed 
to foresee would happen. The horses being for the most part 
taken for the army, we found it very difficult to get carts to 
transport us to Calais. After many delays, a great deal of ex- 
pense and trouble, the whole community left Compiégne on the 
24th of April, 1795, in two carts; four of the eldest nuns hav- 
ing gone off a few days before in a coach. We were in the 
prison at Compiégne eighteen months and five days. In our 
journey we made Cambray in our way, but had not courage 
enough to cast a passing glance at our dear convent, which, 
from the time we were driven out, had been turned into a 
common gaol* (it was then in a ruinous condition) out of 
which very many had been dragged to the guillotine. On one 
day twenty-five persons were dragged to the market place in 
Cambray and there guillotined, among whom was a most pious 
and learned priest, Mr. Tranchant, who had frequently sung 
Mass in our church. He was saying Mass in his own house 
and his niece serving him; they were immediately hurried to 
prison, not allowing him time to take off his vestment. 


* This is verified by several papers in the Town Archives: ‘‘ Maison des ci-devant An- 
gilaises,”’ (sic) stands in a list of Cambrai prisons during the Revolution. In January and Feb- 
ruary, 1794, there are papers ordering prisoners to be removed to the house of the ‘‘ ci-devant 
Anglaises,”” which one paper qualifies as capable of holding a certain quantity of prisoners. 
It is pretty clear that hatred of religion was at work in the arrest of the Benedictine Commu- 
nity and in the seizure of their property, although the law including all British subjects is the 
plea. There were other English houses of secular people in Cambrai, and their owners arrested 
assuch. Why is the epithet ‘‘ ci-devant Anglaises"’ so constantly given as distinctive of the 
Benedictine Nuns only? Evidently to secure the hatred of the populace more surely. ‘‘ On 
21 October, 1793, the Council (Municipal Council of Cambrai) charged two of its members to 
join with the Commissaries of the district to operate a verification of all the papers in the 
Maison des Anglaises. Instantly a member arose and demanded that the street called ‘ Rue 
des Angilaises,’ should henceforth bear the name of ‘ Xue de la Montagne.’ Another member 
observed that this street, which up to this time had had in it a Convent of English Women, is 
now purified of it, and so he demanded that it should be called ‘ Rue Purifide.’ Purifiie was 
adopted.”” Another paper, dated roth of November, 1793, states that a deputation of the 
Societé Populaire went to the Municipality to demand a formal change of name for certain 
Streets, 7. ¢., that of ‘ZL’ Avéché” into that of ‘‘ Rue Lepelletier”’; that of ‘‘ Rue des Anglaises,” 
into that of ‘' Rue Purifiée.”" How long this amended name stuck to this street we cannot say ; 
but we are glad to assure our readers that at this day it is still called: Rue des Angilaises, recall- 
ing the sweet memory of the English Benedictine nuns, who for nearly two hundred years 
dwelt there in their Abbey of Our Lady of Consolation, founded for the lineal descendant of 
Blessed Thomas More and her eight companions, related also to other English martyrs. 
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We found that our houses and effects had been publickly 
sold, but had not been paid for. We were also informed that 
our enemies had made the common people believe that the pre- 
vailing scarcity was greatly to be attributed to the English nuns 
having amassed such quantities of provisions. This was made 
an accusation against us by the very people who had ordered us 
to prepare provisions against a siege, or to be expelled ye town. 

The Revd. James Higginson went six or seven times to the 
town house, thinking to expostulate with the District upon their 
cruel behaviour, and to assure them that one time or other we 
should call them to account; but he was refused entrance. 
Finding nothing could be done, the community followed Lady 
Abbess and three old religious, who, as I said before, set off 
from. Compiégne a few days before us. We found them at 
Calais, where they had been some days. We rested one night, 
and on the next morning, May 2d, the whole community sailed 
from Calais in a Danish vessel, Captain Johnson. We happily 
landed at Dover the same evening, in number sixteen religious, 
Mr. Higginson, and Roper. The next day being Sunday, we 
rested at Dover, and reached London about ten o’clock on 
Monday night, May 4th. We remained at the Golden Cross, 
Charing Cross, London, till Wednesday, the 6th, when the chari- 
table Marchioness of Buckingham, hearing that our situation was 
exceeding unpleasant at a common inn, sent the chaplain of her 
family, a clergyman of the Established Church, to inform us 
that she had provided a house for us at the West end of the 
‘town during our residence in London. Here she was the first 
person to visit us and afford us every comfort in her power, 
and the respectable clergyman above mentioned copied the ex- 
ample of his noble patroness. Many instances of civility and 
kindness we experienced during our stay in London, for several 
of which we are indebted to persons unknown to us; but that 
Being who has promised to repay a cup of cold water given in 
alms for His sake, will not let their charity go unrewarded. 

Gratitude obliges me to mention here one friend in particu- 
lar, viz., Mr. Coghlan, Book Seller, who tho’ a person in busi- 
ness and possessed of no great riches, yet rendered us most 
substantial services. It was he that first made us known to 
the Marchioness of Buckingham, and we owe him thanks for 
many other favours. ft; 

The community remained in London about twelve days, dur- 
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ing which time the Rd. Mr. Cowléy President and Rd. Mr. 
Brewer concluded that we should take the management of a 
school for the education of Catholic young ladies. Nothing but 
the great desire we had to maintain ourselves and be no burden 
to our friends ‘or society in general, upon whom Providence has 
permitted us to be reluctantly thrown, could have prevailed with 
any of us to have undertaken such a charge, worn out as we 
found ourselves with past sufferings. But superiors letting us 
know.that such was their pleasure, we left London in three 
companies on different days, as we could get places in the 
stage coach. The last company arrived at Woolton, May the 
2Ist, 1795, where we experienced every civility and kindness. 
Mrs. Porter and Rd. Dr. Brewer entertained the whole com- 
munity a week at their house, with great good nature and com- 
passion rendering to each one every solace possible, till we got 
settled in a school which had been for about six years under 
the superintendance of the Rd. Dr. Brewer, but the manage- 
ment of which he now resigned to the nuns. Here we have 


“now been near three years, during which time we have found 


no abatement in the kindness and charitable attention show’d to 
the community, not by our friends and relations only, but by 
our country folks at large. 

We are not less grateful for the allowance of a guinea per 
month for each religious, which in common with so many other 
of our fellow-sufferers, we have received from Government ever 
since our arrival in our native country; and we shall always 
think ourselves under an additional obligation of praying for 
the welfare of England. 

We had not been long settled at Woolton before Edwd. 
Constable, of Burton, and Francis Sheldon, of Wycliffe, Esquires, 
honour’d us with a visit, to see their Aunt in particular, but 
paid great attention to the community in general—many one 
of whom were old acquaintance to them both. They brought 
with they a French priest, to whom Mr. Constable allowed forty 
pounds a year. As we had no Mass nearer than Mr. Brewer's 
Chapel, he offered to leave him at Woolton, which we joyful 
accepted of; and he has since that time remained with.us. To 
help. the community in general. Mr. Constable also gave an al- 
lowance of £60 per annum. It is paid quarterly and we have 
reason to hope it will not be withdrawn till something falls out 
to enable the community to live without it. 
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APPENDIX. 


The following letters, written after the Community reached 
England, will be of interest and bear out what the “‘ Narrative” 
of Dame Ann-Teresa Partington has already stated: 

First. A letter from Dame Ann-Joseph Knight to her brother, 
Alexander Knight, Esq., of Sixhill Grange, Lincolnshire. 


LONDON, May 5, 1795. 

DEAR BROTHER: I have just a moment quiet to let you 
know I am safe arrived after a great deale of mortification and 
trouble, but hope God Almighty will help us through. All I 
have to depend upon is you, my dear Brother, as they has 
stript us of all intirely; but at the ‘same time there are 
many much worse off, as there are many gone to the next 
world and we were affraid of it. I must now beg the favour 
of you to come here as soon as you possibly can; I don’t 
know the name of the inn we are at, but Mr. Bennet will tell 
you. Iam affraid you have not heard of the death of my dear 
Aunt about a year agoe, after attending me in a long illness. 
They could not tell me of her death for some time after. I 
won’t say any more of all that now, as I feel more than I can 
express; and the goodness I have allways received from you 
makes me depend upon a little quiet before the last moment. 
I am tollerably well, thank God! and hope to be still some 
little service to you and family, which I shall be happy to doe 
as long as I am able. All thanks kind to my Str. and chil- 
dren. I hope you will be here soon. 

I am, Your ever affectionate and loving Ster, 

ELIZABETH KNIGHT. 


Second. To the same, from Ann Taylor, a friend in London. 
goth May, 1795. 
MY DEAR FRIEND: I have this moment brought your Sister 
and her “ Mistress,’’* as she calls her, to my house. I under- 
stand the lady is Aunt to Mr. Constable. They are better than 
could have been expected after the uncertain state they have 
been in, and the fatigue of a voyage and journey. Your Sister 
desires to inform you that they are to goto Lancashire as soon 
. as possible, and hopes you will be in Town before they go, as 
she says she must go when the rest does. . . - etc., etc. 


* Dame Frances Sheldon, aged 75, whom she tenderly loved. 
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Third. To the same from Mr. Henry Robinson, London, 
who writes on May 9, replying to Mr. Knight’s inquiries: 

“T was this morning favor’d with yours of the 7th inst., 
and in consequence made enquiries after the ladies of Cam- 
bray, whom I find are at present very comfortably situated at 
No. 2 Hereford Street, a House belonging to Lady Bucking- . 
ham, which her Ladyship is so good as to let them have free 
from any expense. This being the case, I have advised Mrs. 
Dunn & Taylor to let your Sister remain with the rest of the 
Community, as I understand they are to set out for Lancashire 
on Monday or Tuesday next. I have two of -these poor un- 
fortunate Ladies in my House at present; they are part of 
those from Dunkirk, relations of Mrs. Robinson’s. The dis- 
tresses these poor creatures have suffered are really dreadful, 
but | hope you will soon have an account of your Sister being 
again comfortably settled.” 

Fourth. There are letters, after the arrival at Woolton, be- 
tween Mr. Knight and his Sister, Dame Ann-Joseph, whom he 
also visited there. None are so directly to our purpose as the 
following, written by Dame Ann-Joseph to a cousin: 


DEAR CousIN: I should not have been so long in writing 
to you to assure you of my taking part in your affliction in 
the loss of my dear Uncle, whom I remember very well. I 
did not hear the news till I arrived in London. I assure you 
I prayed for him and recommended him to the rest of our 
poor Family, which is but small, and indeéd, to say ye truth, 
I am more surprised it is not worse after all we have gone 
through, but I won’t tire you with all our misfortunes, as I 
fancy you may have heard from my dear Brother, or rather I 
may call him Father; he has been to see me. I can’t but say 
I should be glad if you were not so far off, but we may be 
happy to have any house, as we have lost all we had. By bad 
luck our money was placed in France, and they always seemed 
to give us hopes we should not be disturbed, provided we 
would make our provisions for six months, which we did and 
paid all. And even the very morning they turned us out, 
they came to us to see if we had done as we were ordered. I 
had the keys of the great doors at that time; and when I 
opened the door I saw 3 great men with clubs in their hands. . 
I never was so frightened in my life. They told us we were 
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to go out just then. We begged for a small space of time, but 
could only obtain half an hour at the most. All our linning 
was in the water for the wash and our bread in the oven, and 
you must imagine in the bustle we were then in we could not 
do much. I for my part went to my cell to gather a few things 
and make up my bundle, but in all my hurry I took chiefly 
rags and left all that was good for anything. And we were 
all much in the same case, some of us had scarce a shift or 
anything to put on; we had one Coach, and the rest were all 
carts. We had guards, which was happy for us, as we should 
never have arrived at our journey’s end without. We were all 
in our Habits. They insulted us all the way, and even cut 
some of our veils; the guards did all they could to hinder 
them, but could not. We had four days in that condition, and 
never a bed at night but one; at last we arrived at Com- 
piégne, where we were put into a large room all together; no 
distinction of people, the beggar and the rich were all treated 
alike, égallité. We lived for the first three months very well, 
had our diet from the cook’s shop; after that we were put 
upon bread and water, and was sometimes even without that, 
as they would give no one leave to come to us. Had it not 
been for a poor woman who sold milk, we must needs have 
starved, though after all this they were better to us than many 
others, and would help us underhand, and said we were inno- 
cent; it was hard for us to suffer. They even robed the other 
prisoners of all they had, money, watches, and other things. 
We had a guard in our room that day from 8 in the morning 
till 4 in the afternoon, and could not stir out, not even for 
what was necessary. You may imagine we were frightened as 
we expected them every moment and was affraid of our lives; 
but, thank God! nothing came, nor they never was rude to us 
in any kind of a way, though in the Habit; they seemed rather 
to have some little respect for it. We had the affliction in 
that time to loose 4 of our Family and a Gentleman, our Chief 
Superior, he was a very great loss to us, one of the other 
ladies was my Aunt, but I did not know of her death for some 
time after, as I was at that time very ill and they durst not 
tell me, and I really believe if they had, I should never have 
seen my own country. I am affraid you will be tired of my 
account, but I assure you it is all truth arid not half what we 
have had; we could have no recourse to our friends, therefore 
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was in want of money. One of our Ladies had a little of her 
Nephew’s that gave her liberty to help in distress, which she 
did; but with great loss to us, as we had nothing but paper 
money, which was very little value. But all this is past, thank 
God! and our heads are safe; but I really think it has ruined 


_our Constitutions, or at least hurt them very much, and I, for 


my part, an old woman though, thank God! am tollerably well, 
but not strong. The Gentleman who was so kind as to help 
us keeps a school for Young Ladies a little way from this 
house, and has given it up to our care, that is to teach works 
and other things. We have now a good many and expects 
more. I hope, if ever you meet with an occasion of recom- 
mending any, you will; and I hope they will be content. I 
have nothing to doe with that occupation, as I really could 
not, and am too old. I beg you will give my love to Cousin 
Dick and Compts to all my acquaintance. ~ 


And believe me, dear Cousin, 
Yr ever affectate Cousin till death, 
. ELIZABETH KNIGHT. 
My address is Woolton, Nr Liverpool, Lancashire. 


August ye 20th, 1795. 




















THE ANIGMATIC VISION. 
BY REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD. 


‘*Videmus nunc per speculum in zenigmate"’ (I. Cor, xiii. 12). 


a FRUITFUL source of much of the present-day 
f confusion in religious thought is the failure to 
realize the analogical character of our knowledge 
of God. In one sense the confusion serves a good 
purpose. It is instructive. It demonstrates that, 
amid a multitude of distracting doubts and difficulties, there ex- 
ists, deep down in the collective human consciousness a need 
for clear ideas about God, a thirst for the Beatific Vision. Only, 
however, by recognizing that our present knowledge, compared 
with the Beatific Vision, is but an enigmatic vision, and that 
now we see as through a glass in a dark manner, but then face 
to face can we control our felt need for the sight of God and 
foster it into perfection. To have honestly faced the fact that 
our present vision of God is but a faint passing shadow of the 
ultimate and enduring Reality is to have made a great step in 
our intellectual salvation, avoiding on the one hand an attitude 
of indifference or nescience with regard to religion in any form, 
and on the other hand the tendency to make a God whose 
image and likeness is of our own individual taste and fashion- 
ing. 

The question, then, which I set before myself is not whether 
God exists—that is taken as proved—but what is my conception 
of God? To help me to state my principles, ancient as they 
are, I shall utilize our master theologian, St. Thomas Aquinas, ~ 
and to help me to apply them to modern exigences, I shall 
avail myself of that great student of the modern mind, Professor 
William James. 

In the first place, then, I will say that I have different con- 
ceptions of God at different times and places. I have a dif- 
ferent conception of him now from what-I had as a child. I 
have different conceptions of him according as I am at my 
desk, or at my prie-dieu, or in my pulpit. At my desk I think 
of God chiefly in intellectual abstractions. At my prie-dieu I 
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think of him chiefly in childlike images. In the pulpit I en- 
deavor to make a happy combination of intellectual abstractions 
and. childlike images. I hold that it is the function of the for- 
mer to correct the latter, and of the latter to visualize the former. - 

I take for granted that I do not now see God as he really 
is. Whatever knowledge I have of him, theretore, is but a 
shadow of the Reality. This all-important principle, although 
apparently so rudimentary, needs special emphasis in these days 
of failing faith. Men have too often identified the shadow with 
the Reality. The shadow which they have been cultivating has 
proved inadequate perhaps to their intellectual, ethical, or re- 
ligious needs. Then, rejecting their unsatisfactory shadow, they 
think they must needs reject the Reality. They forget the warn- 
ing of the Apostle about thinking childlike thoughts in . child- 
hood and manlike thoughts in manhoed. Or, perhaps, they 
fail to realize that even the thoughts of manhood, according to 
the same Apostle, are but, as it were, the sight of the sun 
through smoky glass (&’ écdrtpou év atvtyyart). 

There are, however, as I have said, two kinds of smoky 
glass: one that I use at my prie-dieu and one that I use at 
my desk. At my prie-dieu I think of God in the language and 
thought-forms of eVery-day life. Then, when I go to my desk, 
I find that all those pictures which I have been enjoying whilst 
on my knees have a certain crudeness about them. I find that 
the qualities and actions which I have been attributing to God 
involve contradictions and imperfections which the philosophical 
mind sees are incompatible with a perfect being. So, in order 
to get a more correct idea of God, I must strip my prie-dieu 
images of all these imperfections. Or, rather, I must abstract 
from them their perfections and attribute those perfections to 
God in an infinite degree. Thus my thought-forms about God 
fall into two categories, the concrete, which I associate with my 
prie-dieu, and the abstract, which I associate with my writing- 
desk. The Greek Fathers classified the former as xatnyootpata 
anépeyta, OF wuottxg, and their corresponding science as @ecAoyta 
cuusodtxh, whilst the latter they spoke of as xatnyootpata téAeta, 
or d&rodetxtixz, and the corresponding science as @eodoyia dxodetxttxi. 
The function’ of the one is to enable me to form as “real” a. 
conception of God as possible. The function of the other is 
to enable me to correct the inadequacies of such conception. 
Thus whilst, on the one hand, I am saved from worshipping an 
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anthropomorphical fetish, on the other hand, I am saved from 
worshipping a metaphysical abstraction. 

The value of the shadows will be better seen, perhaps, if I 
explain the various ways in which I cut them out. First, I 
look at certain qualities in men, say goodness, wisdom, and 
power. Then I reflect that, since those perfections came from 
God, they must exist in God. The shadow is thus considered 
in its positive aspect. God is, as the schoolmen say, its causa 
exemplaris. Secondly, I look at these same qualities in men 
from a negative point of view. I see that they cannot possibly 
exist in God in the same manner as they exist in men. Since 
God is a perfect being, the perfections.in question cannot have 
those limits both of extension and of intension which I see they 
have in men. Thus I may say that God is good, meaning that 
he possesses goodness in an infinite degree, and I may say that 
God is not good, meaning that God does not possess that par- 
ticipated goodness which is limited both in extent and richness. 
This second way of looking at analogies is called by the school- 
men, the via remotionis, or, the way of getting an idea of God 
by taking a shadow of him, as found in creatures, and remov- 
ing from that shadow all its limits and imperfections. Thirdly, 
I may combine both the positive and the negative. The seem- 
ing contradictions are saved in transcendence. If, for instance, 
the mercy of God seems to imply an imperfection in his rigor- 
.ous justice, then I must remember that the attribute of ‘justice 
is only an analogy; that it is only a shadow of the Reality; 
that although it gives me an impression of something eternally 
true, yet such impression is not commensurate with the eternal 
truth. The schoolmen speak of this way of regarding analogies 
’ as the modus eminentior. The three ways may be likened to 
the methods of the fine arts. Just as a painter produces his 
picture by putting paint on his canvas, so I use the positive 
way of forming my shadows—I take qualities from creatures 
and I transfer them to God. Just as a sculptor produces his 
statue by chipping off pieces from a block of marble, so I use 
the negative way of forming my shadows—I think of qualities 
in creatures and I remove the limitations. And just as a poet 
makes his word-picture more by metaphorical suggestion than 
by exact description, so I use the more eminent way in form- 
ing my shadows—I take the qualities of creatures and, know- 
ing that they are all realized in infinite degree in God, I con- 
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clude that any mutual exclusiveness which they have in crea- 
tures must be transcended in the simplicity of God. I do not 
know how. I only know that it must be somehow. 

The difficulty of apprehending this more eminent way lies 
in the tendency to regard God as if he were the greatest and 
topmost of a pyramid of creatures, whilst he is even more than 
generically distinct from all. It is not a question of more or 
less. In the goodness of man and the goodness of God there 
is no common measure. So, on the same principle, the jus- 
tice of God cannot be measured by man’s justice; not that 
God’s justice is in any way contrary to man’s justice, but that 
it gathers it all up and transcends it beyond human thought. 
In the endeavor, however, to apprehend this transcendent as- 
pect of analogy care must be taken not to lose sight of the 
creature’s relationship to God. God is certainly outside the 
category of creatures, yet, at the same time, creatures are the 
offspring of his will. Whatever is possessed by them, is pos- 
sessed by him without limit of kind or degree. Thus, by tak- 
ing all the three aspects of analogy into account, I can both 
save myself from the taunt of anthropomorphism and guard 
myself against the pitfall of agnosticism. I can say, with the 
Greek Fathers, that God is at the same time all-names, name- 
less, and above all names (ravivupoc, dvivupoc, ixepdvupoc). These 
technicalities are beautifully summed up in St. Gregory Na- 
zianzen’s ‘‘ Hymn to God”: 


“In Thee all things do dwell, and tend 
To Thee who art their only end; 
Thou art at once One, All, and None, 
And yet Thou art not all or one. 
All-name! by what name can I call 
Thee, Nameless One, alone of all?” * 


I now pass on to apply the foregoing ancient principles to 
some modern exigencies. As a type of the modern mind, as 
one who is as fair as he is fearless, I suggest Professor William 
James. I do not know any one, outside professedly scholastic 


* Zot ev wdvta wévet, cot 8’ dbpda xdvta Odater, 
Xb xdvtwy ctéA0S Boer, xal elo nat md&vea nat oddéev. 
Ody’ & dv, 0b xdvra. Tlavevune, zis ce xadtow 
Tov pdvoy &xAntotoy ; 
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scholars, who seems to haye a better grasp of the scholastic 
position. The great psychologist’s summary * of the scholastic 
doctrine regarding God’s attributes is a piece of synopsis worthy 
of any scholastic professor. It is only when he comes to con- 
sider its practical bearing on conduct, that I must respectfully 
beg leave to differ from him. He does well, however, to insist 
on the fact of the bearing of science on conduct. ‘‘ What God 
hath joined together,” he says, “let no man put asunder. The 
Continental schools of philosophy have too often overlooked 
the fact that man’s thinking is organically connected with his 
conduct, It seems to me to be the chief glory of English and 
Scottish thinkers to have kept the organic connection in view.” 
I do not know exactly what he means by “ continental ’”’ schools. 
The organic connection, however, has never been. lost sight of 
in Catholic schools. If there are chairs of dogma in which the 
science of theology is expounded, there are also chairs of pas- 
toral and catechetics and homiletics, in which is treated the 
application of theology. Still, from the very fact that we can- 
not do all things at once, that our training must be taken 
piecemeal, that our professors must be specialists in their re- 
spective subjects, and that paramount importance is given to 
dogmatic theology, a tendency may creep in to treat this sub- 
ject from a purely intellectual point of view. The infusion of 
the spirit of Newman has done much to counteract this ten- 
dency. The strictly logical consideration otf theology has its 
advantages. But these advantages are largely augmented when 
the moral and emotional faculties of man are taken into con- 
sideration also. It is from the living, concrete man, expressing 
himself by the aid of his illative sense, that we get an all- 
round workable philosophy. : 

In the light of these remarks, then, I venture to approach 
Professor James’ indictment} against scholastic analogies. It is 
that the strictly metaphysical attributes of God, as distinct 
from his moral attributes, even though they be forced on our 
minds by a coercive logic, are nevertheless destitute of all intel- 
ligible significance. The attributes of aseity, necessariness, im- 
materiality, simplicity, indeed all those attributes known as nega- 
tive, would appear, according to him, to have no definite con- 
nection with our life. ‘‘ Pray what specific act can I perform 
in order to ‘adapt myself the better to God’s simplicity? Or 

* Varieties of Religious Experience. Pp. 439-442. t Loc, cit., p. 445, and segg. 
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how does it assist me to plan my behavior, to know that his 
happiness is anyhow absolutely complete?” And again: “ Did 
such a conglomeration-of abstract terms give really the gist of 


‘our knowledge of the Deity, schools of theology might, indeed, 


continue to flourish, but. religion, vital. religion, would have 
taken its flight from the world. What keeps religion going is 
something élse than abstract definitions and systems of con- 
catenated adjectives, and something different from faculties of 
theology and their professors.”* These are -plain questions 
which demand careful answers. 

I begin with an illustration. I go into the garden and I see 
the gardener cleaving a fallen tree. He hammers in a wedge. 
Then he hammers in another. And so on, until the tree is 
split. If I ask him how it is that the wedge splits the log, 
his answer will be: ‘‘ Because one end of the wedge: is thin 
and the other is thick, and the force of the beetle drives it 
in.”’ He has been educated before the age of technical schools, 
and so he has never studied the properties of the inclined 
plane. But the science of the inclined plane is supposed in 
every stroke of his mallet. The immutable laws of physics are 
realized at every movement of the wedge... He volunteers to 
tell. me, indeed, that if the wedge were thin all the way it 
would go through the tree without splitting it. But if I-vol- 
unteer the information that the reason why the tree splits is 
because the wedge is a mechanical power consisting of two in- 
clined planes placed base to base; that this power depends on 
the proportions of the length and height of the planes; that 
the longer the length and the less the Meight of the planes so 
much less number of foot-pounds will be needed in order to 
overcome the resistance of the fibres, he will wonder what I 
am talking about. He has a practical knowledge of wedges; I 
have a theoretical knowledge of wedges. If he had a theo- 
retical knowledge in addition to his practical knowledge, he 
might frequently find. short cuts to a more extensive knowledge 
of them, which with only a practical knowledge must demand 
an experience including many failures. 

There is a similar relationship between the prie-dieu con- 
ception of God and the study-desk conception of God. Neither 
‘is an adequate expression of the Reality.. The prie-dieu con- 
ception, howéver; is more real than’ the study-desk conception. 


* Loc. cit., p..446. 
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But the study-desk conception serves the ptirpose of accentu- 
ating the inadequacies of. the prie-dieu. conception. I say, for 
instance; .‘‘ There is One who sticketh closer than a brother.” 
“Brother” is a metaphorical term, intelligible alike to, the 
simplest child and the most learned philosopher. Behind the 
metaphor, however, there is a scientific analogy represented by 
the term “omnipresence.” The scientific analogy corrects the 
limitations that are implied in the humanistic metaphor. There 
is, therefore, a certain danger in using these scientific analogies, 
in so far as functions are attributed to them which they are 
not supposed to fulfil. They are.not supposed. to give us 
either. adequate or realistic representations of the eternal truths 
which they signify. The information they convey. is, in a way, 
positive, but needs to be supplemented py concrete counter- 
parts. ' — a 

Now, I would beg to suggest. that Professor: James has quite 
mistaken this function of analogy when he dismisses so sum- 
marily the. value of the scholastic conceptions. No scholastic 
ever maintained the value of which the learned professor disap- 
praves. If our ecclesiastical students are taught to conceive 
the eternal truths in scientific categories, they are-also taught 
to express them in popular. categories.;.We read our philo- 
sophic manuals in order to. correct our bible-reading, and we 
read our bibles in order to correct our philosophic -reading. 
Both the Old and the.New Testament existed béfore scho- 
‘lastic philosophy. The divine revelation: was: given:in vulgar 
thought-forms. This revelation has been translated into scholas- 
tic thought-forms, not for the purpose of. giving it in that way 
to the people, but in order that the preacher may first have a 
clear idea of the Church's interpretation,.and then translate his 
idea into thought-forms suitable to his audience. To seek for 
rules of conduct, therefore,’ directly in the attributes: of aseity, 
necessariness, immateriality, simplicity, and. the other negative 
attributes, is to entirely misunderstand ‘the function of these 
abstractions. They are not intended to be direct norms of 
ethics. They are only intended to correct our anthropomor- 
phical metaphors, to enable. us to compare. notes with those 
who use different metaphors, to remind us constantly that our 
metaphors are but metaphors, When God wished to lay down 
direct rules of conduct he spoke in language which all classes 
of people could. understand : ‘‘Thou shalt,not have strange 
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gods before me.” “Thou shalt not kill.” “Thou shalt not 
steal.” The divine revelation is a concrete life. Theological 
science is an abstraction from that life. Just as literary criti- 
cism takes its rules from classical writers, so theology takes its 
rules from the life of the Church. A young writer buys a 
manual of English composition. By studying the rules and 
practising them he is able eventually to write correctly. But 
then those rules are nothing but abstractions from the works 
of geniuses, who knew no rules but invented them. The genius 
invents them, the grammarian finds and arranges them, and the 
young writer follows them. 

So is it with theological terms. They all exist, veiled in 
the language of the Bible or in the lives of men. The theo- 
logian finds, abstracts, and classifies them. The preacher clothes 
them in the thought-forms of his congregation, and thus the 
congregation uses them. When, therefore, I come to. answer 
the question: ‘‘ Pray what specific act can I perform in order 
to adapt myself the better to God’s simplicity?” I must first 
ask myself what is the popular thought-form of which the. 
scientific analogy is the abstraction; what is the precise anthro- 
pomorphic idea which the idea of “simplicity” is supposed to 
correct? I find it in John, iv. 24, which gives me not only 
the popular conception corresponding to “simplicity,” but also 
tells me the specific act which I must perform in order to adapt 
myself the better to that simplicity. ‘‘God is a spirit, and 
they that adore him must adore him in spirit and in truth.” 
The attribute of simplicity is the very key to all the moral 
science which saves us from superstition and idolatry. Man, 
being a composition of body and soul, must of necessity think 
of God humanwise. But he may never forget that his way of 
thinking of God zs a human way. Here is the difference be- 
tween a Catholic who prays defore an image of Mary and a 
pagan who prays ¢o an image of Artemis. So also with the 
pictures we make of God. We do not pray to them, but, as 
it were, in front of them to God. The attribute of simplicity 
accentuates this: -The human mind, since it is human, has an 
innate tendency to anthropomorphism, and it is one of the 
most important functions of scholastic theology to check this 
tendency. 

There is, however, a danger attending the scientific sepre- 
sentation; namely, of forgetting that that very representation 
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is in itself but a more intellectualized form of anthropomor- 
phism. Pure analogies pertain more to God than to creatures ; 
mixed or metaphorical analogies pertain to creatures rather 
than to God. Nevertheless there is something human about the 
pure analogies. Compared with the ultimate Reality there is 
practically no difference between the conception of the peasant, 
who regards God as a kind old man of fatherly aspect, and 
that of the theologian, who regards him as a simple, infinite, 
and immutable being. If anything, the peasant is nearer the 
truth. The Gnostics and Stoics maintained that the divine 
substance was indefinite, vague, empty, and formless, like the 
air. Tertullian and Lactantius, in their zeal against this doc- 
trine, maintained that God had a body, form, and figure. Both 
parties had mistaken the nature of their analogies. Had they 
known the function of the analogy of simplicity, neither party 
need have fallen into its error. 7 

The next question is less excusable: ‘‘Or how does it assist 
me to plan my behavior to know that God’s happiness is any- 
how complete?” The knowledge of this truth has been the 
staple spiritual food of millions. It is the neglect of this truth 
which is the cause of so much of the spiritual destitution of 
the present day. By knowing that God’s happiness is anyhow 
complete, I know that he is quite independent of me. I know, 
consequently, that whatever action he does outside himself, that 
is, whatever he does for creatures, is a perfectly gratuitous act 
ot love towards them. This knowledge shows me the greatness 
of the divine condescension in deigning to pay such attention 
to poor me. Realizing this condescension, I have a strong 
motive for. appreciating his gifts. In order to show my appre- 
ciation I do my best to conform to his law. The knowledge 
of God’s intrinsic happiness, therefore, helps me to keep the 
ten commandments. And I would here pause to make a re- 
mark in parentheses. It is to notice that the rejection of Papal 
supremacy in the sixteenth century has found its logical issue 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in the rejection of 
the supremacy of God. But the knowledge of God’s intrinsic 
happiness not only helps me to recognize my position as a crea- 
ture, but also enables me to correct a number of concrete con- 
ceptions which might otherwise lead me to imagine impertfec- 
tions in God. For instance, I know that Christ in suffering 
death upon the cross was but translating into human terms the 
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compassion which the Eternal Father felt at-the thought of his 
creatures crushing themselves by their wilful sins. ‘‘ The ccm- 
passion of the Eternal Father” is a mixed analogy by which 
I endeavor to express God’s intense desire for the good of his 
creatures. Since desire and love connote suffering in men, I 
apply suffering in an eminent way to the Eternal Father, and 
to prevent my being misunderstood I call it ‘‘ compassion.” 
The passion which is known in men as “ suffering love,’’ is pos- 
sessed transcendentally by God.* God -is the source and root 
of that wondrous phase of ‘man’s life in which he shows his love 
by suffering. But, lest the application of the term “suffering” 
to God should lead me to imagine imperfection in God, I fall. 
back on my theological proposition that, anyhow, God is happy 
in himself. In so far as God is xaviivupoc, he may be conceived 
as suffering. .In so far as: he is dvivuyoc, he may be conceived 
as free from suffering. In so far as' he is dnxegwvuyoc, he may 
be conceived as transcending suffering, whilst at the same time 
being the author and source of it. Other metaphors used of 
God, such as anger, sorrow, and pity, may be treated similarly. 

I come next to discuss what Professor James calls the moral 
attributes of God. Here he will grant that the analogies holiness 
and justice, for instance, do enter into definite relations with 


practical life: But he maintains that theology cannot prove 


these attributes of God, and so cannot take the credit of sup- 
plying a solid basis to religious sentiment. ‘‘ How stands it 
with her arguments? It stands with them as ill as with the 
arguments for his existence. Not only do post-Kantian ideal- 
ists reject them root and branch, but it is a plain historic 
fact that they never have converted any one who has found in 
the moral complexion of the world, as he experienced it, rea- 
sons for doubting that.a good God can have framed it. To 
prove God’s goodness by: the scholastic argument that there is 
no non-being in his essence, would sound to such a witness 
simply silly.”*. Here a new aspect is brought into the ques- 
tion.of analogy. Hitherto I have contented myself with show- 
ing that use of analogy which consists in correcting metaphors. 
It has a further use. It enables Christian philosophers to con- 
verse with ‘non-Christian philosophers: The concrete forms of 
revelation being translated into abstract forms, the scholastic 
apologist is enabled to meet the rationalist on. his own ground: 

* Loe: cit., pp. 4489. 
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The function of the scholastic arguments is to convince the 
treason in the case of’ truths available to reason and to meet 
objections brought from reason in the case of the truths above 
reason. It is only when they have functions assigned to them 
which they are not supposed to perform that they appear silly. 
No one but an idiot would attempt to console a bereaved and 
despairing mother with the proposition that God must be good 
to her since he had no non-being in his essence; though that 
answer would certainly be adequate to the connoisseur in opin- 
ions, who endeavored to show from his limited outlook on the 
universe that-God was not good. If I must label the fallacy 
which Professor James commits so often in this matter, it is 
that known as the illicit transit from the logical to the onto- 
logical order. - 

So far I have occupied myself in considering the limitations 
of analogy. Indeed, the writer who passes as Dionysius the 
Areopagite says that the highest peaks of our knowledge of 
God ‘are unfolded rather in the bright cloud of silence teach- 
ing hidden things, which shine most clearly rather in the dark- 
est obscurity, and, in an all-pervading intangibility and indi- 
visibility, fill our eyeless minds with the most beautious splen- 
dors.” But the Areopagite was more fitted for conversation 
with angels than with men. The exigencies of modern England 
and America demand a more every-day language. So, whilst 
keeping the Areopagite in view, as a reminder of the inade- 
quacy of the most systematic and intellectualized of forms, I 
will lay down a plan of God’s attributes: 

First, God may be considered simply as a being. In this 
respect he has both negative and positive attributes. The neg- 
ative attributes are: simplicity, infinity, and immutability; in- 
confusibility, immensity, and eternity; invisibility, incompre- 
hensibility, and ineffability. The positive attributes are either 
internal or external. The internal ones prescind from God’s 
relationship to things outside himself; and are unity, truth, 
goodness, and beauty. The external ones regard God’s rela- 
tionship to things outside himself; and are omnipotence and 
omnipresence. Secondly, God may be considered not merely 
as a being, but also as a living, spiritual being. In this re- 
spect his attributes are intelligence and will. 

This is what Professor James would call a shuffling and 
matching of pedantic dictionary adjectives. I prefer to call it 
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a scientific arrangement of “ notions” of the divinity which, in 
the language of Newman, compel my “ notional” assent. But 
they must be visualized before they can enter into serious re- 
lations with my conduct. They must be “ realized” before they 


.can compel my “real” assent. Before stating my concrete con- 


ception, however, I would like to state what Professor James 


- thinks our conception should be. “ First,” he says, “it is es- 


sential that God be conceived as the deepest power in the uni- 
verse; and, second, he must be conceived under the form of 
a mental personality. The personality need not be determined 
intrinsically any further than is involved in the holding of cer- 
tain things dear, and in the recognition of our dispositions 
toward those things, the things themselves being all good and 
righteous things. But, extrinsically considered, so to speak, 
God’s personality is to be regarded, like any other. personality, 
as something lying outside of my own and other than me, and 
whose existence I simply come upon and find. A power not 
of ourselves, then, which not only makes for righteousness, but 
means it, and which recognizes us—such is the definition which 
I think nobody will be inclined to dispute. Various are the 
attempts to shadow forth the other lineaments of so supreme 
a personality to our human imagination; .various the ways of 
conceiving in what mode the recognition, the hearkening to our . 
cry, can come. Some are gross and idolatrous; some are the 
most sustained efforts man’s intellect has ever made to keep 
still living on that subtile edge of things where speech and 
thought expire. But, with all these differences, the essence re- 
mains unchanged. In whatever other respect the divine person- 
ality may differ from ours, or may resemble it, the two are 
consanguineous at least in this—that both have purposes for 
which we care, and each can hear the other’s call.” I quote this 
passage at length to show that even with the most determined 
of intentions one cannot very well dispense with the string of 


dictionary adjectives. And if this is demanded by the expe- 


rience of one man’s lifetime, how much more must it be de- 
manded by the experience of the two thousand years of the 
life of the Church? Did the limits of this article allow, it might 
be shown, just as I have already shown in regard to God’s 
simplicity and intrinsic happiness, that all the attributes of God 
have a bearing on human conduct. Perhaps they might not 
bear directly on life in its political or economic aspect. But 
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man has a deeper and richer life to lead than that which is 
manifest in his commercial and civic capacities. He has to 
lead an unseen life of the spirit, the fruitfulness of which is en- 
hanced by a more extended knowledge of God and his attri- 
butes. But it is time now to suggest the concrete expression 
of the conception of which I have given the abstract equiva- 
lent, a “‘ realization ” of the scientific arrangement of “ notions” 
of the Godhead. In plain words, I come back to my corre- 
spondent: to tell him what I mean by those three letters: 
G-O-D. 

The most perfect and the most pregnant piece of visualization 
that I know is that revealed to me by him who said: ‘‘ Thus, 
therefore, shall you pray: Our Father who art in heaven.” 
Both the letter and the spirit of this prayer of Christ enable me 
to conceive God as kind and gentle and good beyond all thought. 
And if I call him ‘‘ Our Father who art in heaven,” I must, 
also, go further and say: “hallowed be thy, name.” I must 
recognize that if his name signifies all that is good and beauti- 
ful in the perfections of an earthly father, it also excludes all 
the imperfections of an earthly father; nay, that it transcends 
all the kindness and gentleness of an earthly father, and reaches 
out into regions of kindness and gentleness, so that the mind 
which would attempt to gaze thereon is lost in delirium. With 
this conception before me, I have no difficulty in facing truths 
of his revelation, which to my limited mental outlook may seem 
unkind or unjust. I know there are those who essay to work 
out the doctrine of hell fire by pure logic. I prefer to accept 
it on the authority of the word of Christ-and his Church, and 
rely on the goodness of our Father who is in heaven that, even 
so, all will be right and fair after all. 

On the other hand, retributive justice on the part of God 
and its connotation, reverential fear on the part of man, may not 
be excluded from the general truth shadowed by the analogy of 
fatherhood. There may be theologians who “tend to substitute 
conventional ideas of criminal law for a@ priori principles of 
reason.”* It’ may be granted to Professor James that ‘‘ the 
very notion that this glorious universe, with planets and winds 
and laughing sky and ocean, should have been conceived and 
had its beams and rafters laid in technicalities of criminality, is 
incredible to our modern imagination. - It weakens a religion to 

* Varieties of Religious Experience. P. 448. 
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hear it argued on such a basis.” * Indeed, the predominant fea- 
ture of the mission of Christ was that the law of talion had 
been superseded by the law of love. ‘ You have heard that it 
hath been said, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. 
But I say to you not to resist evil; but if one strike thee on 
the right cheek, turn to him also the other.” + Nevertheless, 
although I deny that fear is the basis of Christian morals, I must 
maintain that it has its place and function therein. One of the 
primary dictates of conscience is that of retributive justice. It 
is an abuse of analogy, however, to fix our attention on that 
attribute alone and suppose it to be the foundation of morality. 
If, as theology shows, the attributes of God are identical with 
his essence, and identical with each: other, then his retributive 
justice is but another aspect of his all-pervading, all-embracing 
love. In the realm of analogy, therefore, fear, reverential fear, 
on the part of a creature, must be considered as the minister 
to a creature’s love, whilst retributive justice, on. the part of 
God, must be considered as the obverse side of God’s love. 
There is a natural tendency in the new century man to look at 
the lower and more primitive races and feel himself something 
very superior. He ought not to overlook the fact, however, 
that there is still much of the brute nature in himself to be 
eliminated. Even Professor Huxley can tell us that ‘‘men are 
very queer animals, a mixture of horse nervousness, ass stub- 
bornness, and camel malice—with an angel bobbing about un- 
expectedly like the apple in the posset, and when they can do 
exactly as they please they are very hard to drive.”{ There 
is, therefore, still plenty of room in the world for such ideas as 
salutary fear and retributive justice. It is not only now and 
then that the angel must appear. The life of the Christian on 


earth must be a gradual approximation to the life of the angels | 


in heaven. The life in heaven is set before him as the ideal at 
which he is to aim in his life on earth. ‘‘ Thy kingdom come; 
thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” The function, 
then, of those analogies which tell of the severer attributes of 
God is to bring about this happy consummation. In the sense 
that God is all-names his justice can imply nothing but supreme 
kindness. In the sense that God is nameless his justice must 
exclude all unkindness. In the sense that God is above all 


* Ibid.” , t Matth. v. 38-39. tLife and Letters. Il. P. 428. 
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names all seeming unkindness must have its full explanation in 
the fact that God’s kindness transcends all our conceptions. 

Next come the two. great problems which have perplexed 
the mind of man ever since man began to think, the problem 
of good and the problem of evil. God placed the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil in the midst of paradise, and under 
pain of death commanded man not to eat of it. But then, even 
as now, curiosity prevailed, and in prevailing followed the trail 
of the serpent. Here again the true function of analogy is 
liable to be lost sight of.. The problem of evil is exploited be- 
yond all reason, whilst the problem’ of good is scarcely deemed 
worthy of notice. Christ sets the two in thei: right juxtaposi- 
tion, the good first and the evil afterwards. The visible bene- 
ficient effects of God’s omnipotence and omnipresence, of his 
intelligence and will are visualized in the next petition of the 
prayer. As God is everywhere by his essence and power and 
presence (per essentiam et potentiam et presentiam), upholding 
all things by the word of his power, so he is actively caus- 
ing and providing all things good for me; and, being likewise 
present in me, he is causing and enabling me to avail myself 
of all these good things. This I acknowledge and pray for 
when I say: ‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread.” 

He is in my spirit too, moving it by his grace according to 
its own nature. He moves all things sweetly; and when he 
illumines my intelligence, inflames my affections, and excites 
my will, he does'so in a way as not to injure the laws which 
he has ordained. My mind normally follows the eternal laws 
of logic, although I may be unable. to notice it explicitly; and 
my will normally follows its law of freedom. But the allure- 
ments of passion interrupt these laws from time to time. So 
God must step in again to put things right. All this is visual- 
ized by the expressions evil, temptation, sin, and forgiveness. 
Once more I must remind. myself that these words represent 
analogies only. ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them 
that trespass against us.” This is not, as captious minds are 
inclined to suggest, a setting up of man’s standard of forgive- 
ness as a measure for God. Christ, knowing what is in man, 
knowing how man will be able to appreciate. sin and the for- 
giveness of sin as between man and man, takes this psycholog- 
ical fact and uses it to form an analogy of sin and the forgive- 
ness of sin as between man and God. I must first feel my 
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own willingness to forgive offences against me before I am in 
a disposition to ask God to forgive my offences against him. 
“For if you will forgive men their offences, your heavenly 
Father will forgive you also your offences. But if you will not 
forgive men, neither will your Father forgive you your of- 
fences.” . : 

So also with the petition: ‘‘ Lead us ‘not into temptation.’ 
They are hardly worth taking seriously who would quarrel with 
the supposed implication that God does lead us into tempta- 
tion. Evidently the analogy is first an acknowledgment that 
the external circumstances of our lives, as arranged by God, 
are the best for us; and, secondly, a petition to God to main- 
tain our wills in a right attitude towards those circumstances. 
It is, therefore, from its transcendental nature, suitable to all 
sorts and conditions of men. The untutored mind may regard 
the cataclysms of nature, thunder, lightning, earthquakes, and 
volcanoes, as the special visitations of God, rendered necessary 
on account of unforeseen developments of nature or unexpected 
vagaries of men’s actions; the scientific mind may regard them 
as the necessary result of the working out of ruthless eternal 
laws. The untutored mind may look upon the lesser incidents 
of life which determine our plans as almost miraculous inter- 
ventions for the special benefit of the individual; the scientific 
mind may regard them as mere coincidences, yet not exclude 
the belief that they are part of a great plan as yet incompre- 
hensible to man. But in all cases the same eternal truth is 
acknowledged, namely, that somehow God is behind all things, 
arranging them for the good of the suppliant; whilst the same 
simple expression serves the purpose of all: ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation.” 

Finally the twin problem of evil is faced in all its naked- 
ness. Christ has shown me that God is supreme wisdom and 
goodness. He has shown me too that God does permit evil in 
the world. But he has not explained the mystery. Endless 
attempts have been made at this explanation, though all, even- 
tually, have to fall back on faith in God’s goodness. Apolo- 
gists disagree only as to the precise point where this act of 
faith must come in. Christ does not explain the problem; he 
shows how to transcend it: ‘“ But deliver us from evil. Amen.” 
He ends in the same spirit as he began. I must put forth my 
will in prayer to my Father who is in heaven. I must re- 
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member that all the fairest things that I can dream about him 
are but faint suggestions of the Reality. If I seem to realize 
in him a kindness which is sweeter and gentler than that of a 
father, mother, brother, sister, friend, or spouse, yet such reali- 
zation in my breast falls infinitely short of the kindness which 
is eternal in heaven. I find it difficult, nay, physically im- 
possible, to put even a short portion of my life into syllogisms 
satisfactory to my mental vision. How much more impossible 
then must it be to do this with the complex life of God’s uni- 
verse. What I can do, however, is to trust and wait until the 
great Syllogism is made manifest, praying meanwhile, with the. 
prayer of Christ, to be delivered from all evil. Then shall I 
see that all things, even the permission of final impenitence 
and the infliction of everlasting punishment, work together for 
the good of those who love God. 





REQUIESCAT. 


BY CORNELIUS CLIFFORD. 


Be still and rest, O time-distracted Heart! 

From Life’s slow-emptying glass, 

That rains a veguiem for all sorrows as they pass, 
The immeasurable sands are run; 

And thou, thy work being done, 

Dost, like a noise-affrighted infant, fare apart 

By paths of me untrod, 

To ease thy griefs with Silence, which is God. 
Sleep, then, and rest; 

For Death, which is God in Christ, is best; 
Though mine be still the task of waiting and the smart. 











CINDERELLA’S SISTER. 


BY JEANIE DRAKE, 


gOR those who like a vacation spent in the far for- 
est, by rushing stream or undulant lake, with all 
the camping-out, canoeing, hunting, and fishing 
heart can desire, together with relief from the 
frills of civilization and their hampering and hin- 
dering feminine concomitants, Matapunk is the place. But an 
Adam expecting there to enjoy an Eveless Paradise is not ab- 
solutely safe; for there be women also who fly the monotony 
of the conventional resort, with its ten vapid maids to one va- 
pid man in a treadmill of bridge and gossip, that they may re- 
fresh their souls in Nature’s fastnesses. Incidentally, the possi- 
ble adventurous Adam, of virile pursuits and athletic and manly 
presence and converse, is not without interest to such wander- 
ing Eve. Should she be rich enough to have her own motor car, 
distance from a railroad need be no check to her explorations. 

“Was that an infernal machine I saw over at Todd’s Cross- 
ing on our way back?” grunted one of the happily-tired hunt- 
ers, smoking around the camp-fire after supper. 

“Out in this wilderness? No, Masterton; it was the ap- 
parition of a red devil haunting you for your sins in begging 
a lift back, instead of walking like a man and a member of the 
Alpine.” 

“You did your shooting from around the lake. I’ve 
tramped fifty miles easily since day-break for mine. But even 
avenging ghosts don’t honk. They leave that to wild geese 
and wilder autos.” He went on maliciously: ‘‘ There were fe- 
males in it. I knew by.the voices and the floating veils.” 

“The near neighborhood of Moose Lodge zs a danger,” ad- 
mitted Chesney; ‘“ but’’—with serene confidence born of nico- 
tine—‘‘ they won’t get past the Crossing. This end of the road’s 
impossible for gasoline.” . 

“Thank God!” chimed several in pious chorus. Then they 
fell to talking of the weight of the buck hanging outside, and 
of incidental doubts, mishaps, and thrills in getting him. When 
this subject was well threshed out, Masterton rose to desert 
them for the night, in favor of Moose Lodge. 
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“What's. that for ?’”” growled the chorus. 

“Hot bath—to limber up. Lake’s all right for early morn- 
ing plunge. Too icy under the stars.” 

‘‘He pines for Mother Todd’s petting. He has gone back 
on his hunter’s. couch of balsam boughs,” scoffed Chesney. 
“He is a Sybarite—an effeminate whiffet.” _ 

““A gilded youth; a spoiled darling; a pampered weakling; 
a Nancy!” agreed the chorus. 

But Masterton was already whistling to his dog and strid- 
ing along the foot-trail which led to nearby Moose Lodge. A 
low, wide bungalow this, built of rough logs, in sylvan har- 
mony with forest surroundings, and kept by a trapper’s widow, 
gemally ready to make others as stout and comfortable as her- 
self, and thus favorably known for many seasons to campers 
and sportsmen. Chinks in her log walls and open fireplaces 
insured fresh air to Masterton, who slept in any case dream- 
lessly, and awoke with the dawn to go down. to the lake and 
return, glowing with health and exercise, for his landlady’s 
famous flap-jacks and venison—the latter supplied by himself. 

‘Well, Mother,” he began cheerily, entering the dining- 
room; but stopped abruptly, for the only feminine form there 
bore no likeness to Mother Todd’s rotundity. A ‘giri, tall and 
slender, turned from the window to regard him with a quiet 
courtesy of well-poised and impersonal quality. ‘‘I beg your 
pardon,” he amended, “I thought Mother Todd—” — 

“She is in the kitchen. My sister and I are, I am afraid, 
the cause of breakfast not being on time. We walked over from 
the Crossing rather late last night, and we are now waiting for 
our companion, who will drive here this morning. Perhaps I 
can hurry your breakfast. Mrs. Todd, I am sure—” 

“It is of no consequence, if you will kindly tell her that I 
am expected to breakfast at the camp. ‘‘ He was conscious of 
speaking ungraciously in the shock of finding strangers—ladies 
—invading this hitherto perfect hostel in the woods. ‘‘ Cons 
found it!” he thought, as the door closed behind him, “ why 
can’t they stay whére they can enjoy their fripperies and their 
brass bands? Perhaps’’—hopefully—‘‘ we might persuade them 
it’s too rough here; or else, me to the woods strictly.” 

He turned for a look, in the nature of anathema, at the 
now feminized Lodge, when out on the side porch stepped a 
second girl, framed delightfully by its rustic pillars and crim- 
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son-leaved ampelopsus. She was small and slight, with a quan- 
tity of blond hair, carelessly pinned up, and big, dark eyes, 
still sleepy.. Unconscious of observation, she stretched her lis- 
some form in pale-green silk negligee, and yawned daintily, be- 
fore apostrophizing the landscape. ‘‘ This is certainly the jump- 
ing-off place,” she complained, “a howling wilderness! It’s hard 
on me, who detest the beauties of Nature, to suffer. for them— 
and I won’t long!” She shook a small, doubled-up fist at the 
awakening forest and water-courses, shivered in the chill morn- 
ing air, and went within. 

Masterton chuckled as the woods swallowed himself and 
Hector. ‘‘ She’s honest—at least to herself,’ he reflected, ‘‘ and, 
ye gods! What eyes! Is it possible these girls—not over 
twenty, I should say—came by the roughest kind of trail late 
last night, with feminine misgivings as to snakes and wild ani- 
mals for company? It’s a wonder they didn’t insist on lugging 
the elderly companion; and I’m glad she had sense enough to 
resist, in favor of driving this morning. Upon my word, the 
present-day American girl!” He began to find humor in the 
unwelcome news to be sprung on the camp. 

But Chesney was the only one utterly dismayed. “It’s tco 
rotten bad,” he protested; ‘‘a measly shame! It’ll just com- 
pletely ruin our free, good time having prinky—or, worse, 
athletic—girls cropping up in our paths when we least want 
them. Some day the masses will arise in their wrath and smash 
every automobile in the land!” 

“*]’ faith, captain, these be very bitter words!’” ‘said 
Masterton, his own serenity restored. 

“It’s only you two bachelors—Mother Todd’s pets—who 
need mind,” said the others, married. philosophers mostly. 
“We seldom go under a roof, even hers, unless the supplies 
run low, and André takes care that rarely happens.” 

It happened that very evening, however, and, as hungry 


‘ hunters cannot live by venison alone, it was unanimously voted 


—and with malice prepense—that, to make the scanty store of 
bread go round, the bachelors should sup at the Lodge. 

“Well, I’m sure glad you’ve come up-to help amuse the 
gals,” exclaimed Mother Todd. ‘‘ One of ’em is moping, least- 
wise. The other likes it here first-rate. Mrs. Smith, Miss Fen- 
wick, Miss Hartwell, these here be Mr. Masterton and Mr. 
Chesney. They been apologizin’ for their huntin’ clothes; but 
I guess you ladies’ll find ’em all right.” 
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Under cover of conventional greetings between the others, 
the dark-eyed blonde, at whose side Masterton found himself 
seated at table, murmured: ‘‘ When a man’s dress is the most 
becoming possible, it’s a pity when occasion demands any 
other.” She gave a swiftly approving glance at both young 
men’s athletic figures in tweeds and knickerbockers. ‘“‘I don’t 
know why I wear this silly, flowery, frilly gown in the even- 
ing out here, instead of a simple, white cloth suit like my sis- 
ter’s. That is Paris simplicity, by the way, which costs. But 
she is enormously sensible—always does the suitable thing and 
puts to shame my frivolous self. She is—oh! masculinely equal 
to every situation.” 

She knew by his responsive glance that he also thought the 
diaphanous, fluffy gown admirable setting to blond hair and 
big brown eyes. He found himself dropping into just the 
careful undertone, the complimentary inflection, the delicately 
admiring gaze, of which he might have been guilty at a fash- 
ionable resort. If spur to this had been needed, it would have 
been supplied by certain consciousness of Chesney’s envy, who, 
on the other side of the great fire, devoted himself perforce to 
Mrs. Smith’s amusement. Miss Fenwick, easily poised in man- 
ner, quietly attentive in look, sat a little apart, her face shaded 
from the fire and observation by a hand-screen. 

‘*They like it pretty well here—may stay some neue ” an- 
nounced Chesney, in the young men’s room. 

““You don’t seem as prostrated by the prospect as “you 
were,” commented Masterton. ‘‘I see what it is! You hope 
to make an impression on Mrs. Smith. Fie upon you! Moose 
and lady-killer ! ” 

No answer being deigned to this, he went on: “You say 
‘they’ like it. ‘In this case, ‘they’ means Miss Fenwick. I 
gather from pretty little Miss Hartwell’s confidences, that her 
sister is the autocrat. The car is hers, and she whisks them as 
inexorably as a cruel fairy from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
ocean to mountain, from pillar to post. The little one sighed— 
she was looking at you, Chesney—‘I should love it here,’ she 
said, ‘but next week we may be hurrying to catch the steamer 
for the Mediterranean. It is all so unpeaceful—so unrestful ; 
but what can a poor, little nobody do but obey orders? I 
am just a Cinderella, myself, helpless as she was and content 


enough if I were let sit quietly beside the hearth somewhere.’ ” 
VOL, LXXXV.—24 
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‘The sister bullies that lovely child!” exclaimed Chesney, 
with indignation. 

“Tt seems so. They are only half-sisters; and the income 
is, probably, Miss Fenwick’s, from her father. This is mere 
conjecture, understand.” ; 

“You seem to have learned a good deal in a short time,” 
commented Chesney resentfully. ‘ And, Masterton, I warn you, 
that way you have of being all eyes and ears for the woman 
you happen to be talking with is highly misleading.” 

““My dear boy ’—mildly—‘“ you surprise me. Southern wo- 
men, I find, expect it. Others are not displeased by it. Try 
it yourself!” 

Next evening came Chesney’s innings, when Miss Hartwell, 
looking forth into the night, murmured: “ How I should love 
to go a little way on that trail by starlight!” 

““We have been all day out doors,” said Miss Fenwick dis- 
couragingly. 

But he was quick to profit by their chaperon’s easy-going 
indulgence; and had the felicity of holding a soft white hand 
in his descending from the porch, and having it laid confidingly 
on his arm at the shadowy entrance to the woods. 

“This is the way to your camp, is it not?” she asked. 
“‘ How bright the starlight is! I wish—I wish we dared go as 
far as the camp.” 

“Why not?” 

Her soft voice grew a little tremulous: “ Martia will not 
hear of it, I know—just because I want it! Oh, no, no; I 
didn’t méan to say that—it sounds unkind. But she is so se- - 
verely proper—and—and hardly ever wants to do anything I 
wish; she is a little—well—repressive.” 

. “T’ll ask her,” in valiant championship. 

Miss Fenwick—following, perforce, with Masterton—had 
scarcely spoken; for, indeed, the vibrant mystery of woods and 
stars held both in thrall. ‘“‘ No, thank you; I do not need your 
arm, since you were so thoughtful as to bring the lantern. 
What is it, Grace? Oh, I think not. They might not like it.’ 

“They'd be delighted,” averred Chesney, with cordial un- 
truth. 

A fleeting smile lighted Miss Fenwick’s clear eyes, played 
an instant about her sensitive mouth, and was as quickly gone. 
Masterton was suddenly aware, by lantern light, that eyes and 
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mouth were fine and sweet. All the more pity that wealth 
and power should have hardened her. A bat, attracted by the 
light, swooped near her face. She stepped back hastily, but 
without noise, and the flying creature’s next dash was close to 
Miss Hartwell. 

‘““My hair! My hair!’’ she cried musically, and tried to 
cover its shining waves with her hands. 

“Too tiny,” laughed Chesney; and Masterton hiding the 
light, the bat flew away. 

‘“‘I am a dreadful coward,’”’ admitted the girl, in pretty 
deprecation. ‘‘ But that horrid thing in one’s hair!” she shud- 
dered. ‘‘ Martia thinks me a perfect goose! Am I to be pun- 
ished, dear, for general idiocy by having to go back without 
seeing the camp?” 

“As you like,” said her sister; and no effort could keep a 
note of constraint from her tone. 

“‘Ungracious!” decided Chesney; and presently they: came 
upon the smoking, chatting campers. Rallying hospitably from 
surprise, these furnished stools, offered refreshment, even brought 
a dilapidated guitar for the ladies’ manipulation. To a man they 
were delighted when the pretty visitor, her charming head on 
one side, touched the strings and, in a rather thin voice, led this 
or that ballad, to which they supplied volume. Masterton looked 
curiously, once or twice, at the other reluctant guest, easy enough 
now in desultory talk; and when a restrained contralto enriched 
the chorus, he was again aware of her. It was, inevitably, she 
who resisted general protest at early leave-taking. ; 

“What a picture the little girl made in the group among 
the tents and the camp-fire!”’ said Chesney afterwards, ‘“‘ and 
what an appealing little look at the masterful sister’s dragging 
her off. Even a fortune need not make one selfish and severe 
with a charming child like that.” . 

“It was late enough,” said his friend indifferently, ‘‘ and all 
of us strangers, with no chaperon along.” 

‘““Ye gods! Masterton as Mrs. Grundy!” jeered Chesney, 
“What miracle is this?” 

Miss Fenwick maintained her character for unkind domina- 
tion by resisting any further visits to camp; but Miss Hartwell, 
being now made free of it, seemed to divine when Chesney, for 
instance, would be returning thither—his bag laden with poor 
little feathered things and his sportman’s conscience unpricked. 
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‘The sister bullies that lovely child!’ exclaimed Chesney, 
with indignation. 

“Tt seems so. They are only half-sisters; and the income 
is, probably, Miss Fenwick’s, from her father. This is mere 
conjecture, understand.” ‘i 

“You seem to have learned a good deal in a short time,” 
commented Chesney resentfully. ‘‘ And, Masterton, I warn you, 
that way you have of being all eyes and ears for the woman 
you happen to be talking with is highly misleading.” 

“My dear boy ”’—mildly—‘“ you surprise me. Southern wo- 
men, I find, expect it. Others are not displeased by it. Try 
it yourself!” 

Next evening came Chesney’s innings, when Miss Hartwell, 
looking forth into the night, murmured: “ How I should love 
to go a little way on that trail by starlight!” 

“‘We have been all day out doors,” said Miss Fenwick dis- 
couragingly. 

But he was quick to profit by their chaperon’s easy-going 
indulgence; and had the felicity of holding a soft white hand 
in his descending from the porch, and having it laid confidingly 
on his arm at the shadowy entrance to the woods. 

“This is the way to your camp, is it not?” she asked. 
‘‘ How bright the starlight is! I wish—I wish we dared go as 
far as the camp.” 

“Why not?” 

Her soft voice grew a little tremulous: ‘“ Martia will not 
hear of it, I know—just because I want it! Oh, no, no; I 
didn’t mean to say that—it sounds unkind. But she is so se- - 
verely proper—and—and hardly ever wants to do anything I 
wish ; she is a little—well—repressive.” 

“T’ll ask her,” in valiant championship. 

Miss Fenwick—following, perforce, with Masterton—had 
scarcely spoken; for, indeed, the vibrant mystery of woods and 


stars held both in thrall. ‘ No, thank you; I do not need your 


arm, since you were so thoughtful as to bring the lantern. 
What is it, Grace? Oh, I think not. They might not like it.’ 
“They’d be delighted,” averred Chesney, with cordial un- 
truth. : 
A fleeting smile lighted Miss Fenwick’s clear eyes, played 
an instant about her sensitive mouth, and was as quickly gone. 
Masterton was suddenly aware, by lantern light, that eyes and 
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mouth were fine and sweet. All the more pity that wealth 
and power should have hardened her.’ A bat, attracted by the 
light, swooped near her face. She stepped back hastily, but 
without noise, and the flying creature’s next dash was close to 
Miss Hartwell. 

‘““My hair! My hair!’’ she cried musically, and tried to 
cover its shining waves with her hands. 

“Too tiny,” laughed Chesney; and Masterton hiding the 
light, the bat flew away. 

‘“‘I am a dreadful coward,” admitted the girl, in pretty 
deprecation. ‘‘ But that horrid thing in one’s hair!” she shud- 
dered. ‘‘ Martia thinks me a perfect goose! Am I to be pun- 
ished, dear, for general idiocy by having to go back without 
seeing the camp?” 

“As you like,” said her sister; and no effort could keep a 
note of constraint from her tone. 

“‘Ungracious!” decided Chesney; and presently they: came 
upon the smoking, chatting campers. Rallying hospitably from 
surprise, these furnished stools, offered refreshment, even brought 
a dilapidated guitar for the ladies’ manipulation. To a man they 
were delighted when the pretty visitor, her charming head on 
one side, touched the strings and, in a rather thin voice, led this 
or that ballad, to which they supplied volume. Masterton looked 
curiously, once or twice, at the other reluctant guest, easy enough 
now in desultory talk; and when a restrained contralto enriched 
the chorus, he was again aware of her. It was, inevitably, she 
who resisted general protest at early leave-taking. : 

“What a picture the little girl made in the group among 
the tents and the camp-fire!” said Chesney afterwards, “‘ and 
what an appealing little look at the masterful sister’s dragging 
her off. Even a fortune need not make one selfish and severe 
with a charming child like that.” 

‘‘It was late enough,” said his friend indifferently, ‘and all 
of us strangers, with no chaperon along.” 

‘Ye gods! Masterton as Mrs. Grundy!” jeered Chesney, 
“What miracle is this?” 

Miss Fenwick maintained her character for unkind domina- 
tion by resisting any further visits to camp; but Miss Hartwell, 
being now made free of it, seemed to divine when Chesney, for 
instance, would be returning thither—his bag laden with poor 
little feathered things and his sportman’s conscience unpricked. 
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“By Jove!” he would exclaim, “this is good! It’s the 
crown to the successful day to see you coming against these 
gorgeous woods.” He would call André to take the bag while he 
strolled on beside her, and when she laid slim, hesitating hand 
on his ‘‘ murderous weapon,” it incited such target practice as 
brought him back earlier of afternoons and necessitated bewitch- 
ing tremors and appeals on her part, protecting superiority and 
manly encouragement and tenderness on his—thus completing 
his enslavement. 

“‘Martia would call me stupid,” she would say, pouting like 
an ill-used child. ‘‘She has no patience with timidity.” 

‘‘She must be a perfect dragon,” said the infatuated young 
man. 

Indeed, one less admiring might have appreciated her glid- 
ing grace, her softly. tinted draperies, her eyes and hair and 
form framed in glowing crimson and gold autumnal leafage. 
Masterton thought so evidently, when he spent unconsidered 
hours canoeing with her on the lake. She looked the nymph 
of Matapunk waters seated in the shallow bark, with pretty 
head uncovered and white arms bare, and she paddled with 
skill. This made it the stranger that once, when they met her 
sister crossing the lake with swift, strong stroke, she should 
grow nervous apparently, and upset the canoe. It was fortu- 
nately in a place not deep, and he found himself on the bank 
holding a laughing, trembling, dripping creature, who presently 
bit a quivering lip, and said to her sister: ‘‘I couldn’t help it, 
Martia. Don’t scold, me yet, please. I—I can’t bear it just 
now. Let me get home first and change my wet things.” 

He was wonderingly conscious of a wave of crimson across 
Miss Fenwick’s face and neck; of the quick, impetuous word, 
instantly controlled into a quiet: ‘‘ Yes; the sooner the better! 
You may take cold. I will have a change ready,” and left them. 

While he wrapped his coat about the water-nymph, she raised 
soft eyes—moist with hurt feeling or the lake—to whisper ap- 


' pealingly : ‘‘She—she is sometimes hard on poor me. Because 


she is so strong in mind and body—she cannot understand—”’ 
He thought he did, though not entirely certain. On- one 
pretext or other, the young men now spent most of their even- 


ings at the Lodge, to the disgust of their ‘fellow-campers. 


“Two more good fellows gone wrong,” growled one of the 
chorus. 
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“They still shoot straight enough,” urged another in ex- 
tenuation. 

Bets, indeed, were freely made as to which of the young 
men would win out; for, whereas this hunter could describe a 
smile observed on its way to Chesney, another would relate an 
incident patently in favor of Masterton. The harvest moon, now 
in full glory, induced certain gay, impromptu flittings to the 
porch or thereabouts, while landlady and chaperon played cards 
beside the crackling logs. Masterton, hearing hum of voices 
one evening in front, unobtrusively skirted the porch, not to be 
an obnoxious third, and came upon Miss Fenwick pacing the 
other veranda alone. 

“With permission,” he said, and fell into step beside her. 

“Those silvery glimpses of the moonlit lake,” she observed, 
“through the. trees—” 

“If you begin that way with me, after nine weeks’ acquaint- 
ance,” he interrupted, ‘‘I shall think two things and do one.” 

“And those?” 

“‘ First, I will withdraw, being evidently unwelcome. Then I 
shall know tkat you still consider me a stranger and a platitu- 
dinous one at that.” 

She smiled in openly sincere friendliness. The hood of her 
long white cloak, shading the upper part of her face, threw into 
relief the firm chin and sensitive mouth he had before remarked. 
“It was I who ‘spoke platitudes,’ though not ‘in stained-glass 
attitudes.’ ” 

‘Yes, like most of us, as a shield. Because you cared not— 
or dared not—to speak of what was really in mind or heart.” 

“‘Cared not, perhaps; but—‘dared not!’” She reared her 
slender height, not much less than his own. 

“Come, then! I offer the proverbial penny! ” 

She turned toward him, and, the hood falling back, revealed 
a clear and perfectly direct glance: ‘‘ Well, then, I was think- 
ing of my sister, of your friend, and—and of you, also. I am 
young myself; but the fact of our being orphaned, and that I 
am in some unimportant matters more favored, confers respon- 
sibility. If I oppose her—she is sometimes a little wilful; yet 
I have tried—I should wish to make her life safe—’’ She stopped. 

“IT see what you mean,” Masterton assured her. ‘‘ Such 
intimacy as springs up in a place like this requires credentials. 
Especially when—a greater intimacy seems to be aimed at. 
Our elderly friend in camp, Mr. Shepherd, Mrs. Smith knows 
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at home, his standing and reputation. He will answer for Mr. 
Chesney as I do. He is a fine fellow, of excellent record. 
His material prospects—” 

She checked him here. ‘‘ Those we need not discuss,’ she 
said, ‘until his chance is more certain.” 

Even by moonlight a blush is sometimes divined. He was. 
impelled to answer this one. “That, of course, is still on the 
knees of the gods. When I know what my own chance is, 
my full credentials shall be at your service.” 

Later, Chesney said to him: ‘‘I begrudge you unspeakably 
saving Miss Hartwell—as she reports—from drowning. Her plu- 
tocrat. of a sister was more interested in the spoiling of her gown 
—for which, I judge, she pays. I’d give—yes, the contract for 
the Easton Bridge, to know how you stand with her since.” 

“‘ Heavens, man!” said Masterton impatiently, *‘why don’t 
you ask her? Here’s the September moon up every evening, 


_ shining in the most obliging manner possible. You have first 


asking—at least, while I stand aside.” 

“‘ Awfully white of you, old fellow,” declared Chesney grate- 
fully. Had he known it, he owed far more to so humble an 
instrument as Andté, their cook and guide, in conjunction with 
Miss Fenwick’s chauffeur. The latter, amenable as his superiors 
to Miss Hartwell’s beauty and diplomatic wiles, had imparted 
to her careless and condescending probing many things he 
learned at camp. Flattered by her interest, he now divulged, 
respectfully but with conviction which convinced: “It is André 
who have told me, mademoiselle—a compatriot, as you know, 
of the tongue at least. Thees Monsieur Chaisney—they call 
heem in the encampment Jean J., he scatter the money so— 
he is reech—reech to the millions! Oh, many! They joke 
about the reechness, and call him Creesus, also.” _ 

Thus rumor, founded upon Chesney’s habit of indiscriminate 
tipping, and a slight confusion of names, lent its aid to Ches- 
ney’s eloquence, poured into a pretty, re ear under the 
September moon. 

“*T judge from that gladsome whistle and that fatuous ex- 
pression of countenance that I may congratulate you,” said Mas- 
terton in the night. And while they shook hands: ‘No, no; 
-don’t sympathize with me. I shall probably survive it, and give 
unswerving allegiance to Mother Todd after this.’” He seemed, 
indeed, philosophically unruffled; and grinned shamelessly when, 
in camp, bets. were. ostentatiously paid in his presence. 
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“It’s just a bluff, we know,” they taunted him. 

However this might be, he seemed comfortably content to 
chat with Mrs. Smith when his friend and fiancée next disap- 
peared together, after a sweetly-searching Parthian glance from 
the latter. The loquacious old lady, with whom he was a fa- 
vorite, overflowed in indiscreet contentment. 

‘‘He is an excellent young man, Mr. Shepherd tells me; 
socially and in every way all right. I hope they may be happy. 
It will be so much more comfortable for dear Martia and me! 
We could never stay at home—she was so discontented. And 
Martia has a fine old country place, which she loves and wants 
to improve. Nothing would do Grace but going about inces- 

-santly, from one resort to another—Italy, Egypt, Bermuda, 
Florida—everywhere there was noise and a crowd. Martia 
denied her nothing, and I’ve often told her that it was a mis- 
take. But she felt that Fate had been unjust to her sister, 
' and she must make it up to her. She has only opposed her 
once or twice abroad, when she nearly married some barons and > 
counts who thought she was the heiress; and Martia stood be- 
tween her and the scamps, with the greatest coolness and dig- 


nity, I will say, for such a girl. Grace was indignant because - : 


I fell il] at the Springs, and Martia would have me come here 
for the quiet and rest; but Grace grew reconciled when she 
found some m—people here; and then she made her sister 
break an engagement we had at a friend’s house, to stay on 
here. As for the bills her sister pays! And she’s not a bit 
grateful for ‘Martia’s constant thought—’’ She ceased here, in 
consternation at her own disclosures. 

He went after a while to where Miss Fenwick walked, and 
paced beside her, until she turned as silently in question. “I 
didn’t want to begin. with platitudes; and was arranging how I 
“might venture what I desired,” he said. ‘ Chesney’s chance has 
proved good. Mine is still to be tried. My chance, unworthy as 
I am—my chance with you, dearest of women! No other has 
ever concerned me. From the first few days, when I courted your 
clear, candid gaze, when I marked your instinctive appreciation 
of noble issues, your fine and delicate sense of truth and honor, 
your careful and generous forbearance when much tried—”’ 

“Oh!”—breathlessly—“ that need not be mentioned.” 

“‘I_ do so for love of justice—and you.” 

“*T thought that you—that she—” 

“Not for a moment. Only, at first, it seemed presumptu- 
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ous as to woo Diana’s self, to offer small banalities to one 
finer, freer, more apart and intrenched in girlish pride than 
most. Even now, I lack words to tell how you have come to 
fill my heart. If I dared hope—” 

‘It is so strange,” she said, still withdrawn, ‘‘ but I will not 
deny that I have sometimes thought she could hardly appre- 
ciate— If this was unsisterly—” 

“Oh, ‘unsisterly,’’’ he laughed in tender flouting. ‘“ Eyes 
and ears might have been deluded, but love gave intuition 
from the first. If he could but teach me to woo—and win—” 

The hum of their voices may have reached the other side. 
for Miss Hartwell floated toward them, Chesney in attendance, 
She looked quickly from one to the other, and there was, per- 
haps, a hint of sharpness in her silvery tones: ‘‘ Is the moon sof- 
tening you to romance at last, Martia? I find it chilly, myself.”’ 

“Go in then, dear, it is warm and cosy by the fire.” 

Miss Hartwell shrugged her graceful shoulders: ‘I suppose 
Cinderella would best obey her elders and betters before twelve 
o’clock; or she may be reduced to her native rags.” The sharp- 
ness in her voice was well accentuated now. 

When she had gone Masterton said, with seeming irrele- 
vance: ‘‘ She, perhaps, knows that Chesney, though talented, is 
rather a poor man, yet—” 

“She may know it—now,” said Martia, raising troubled 
eyes. Then—firmly—‘“I shall be twenty-one next month. Part 
of mine shall be hers ” 

‘‘She is a confirmed egotist’”—he laughed—‘‘and will al- 
ways abuse your kindness. But you may give her all, for me 
—if I may have Cinderella’s sister. It would be an unworthy 
plea to tell you that I am owner of the fortune I have heard 
credited to him. This hand, love, outweighs it richly—” 

“His coolness, then, was not a bluff,” the camp chorussed, 
upon receipt of a second piece or news. 

“He is getting a fine—an exceptional girl,’’ pronounced Mr. 
Shepherd, ‘‘Chesney’s pretty little flirt is just a—a cuddlesome 
** Why, Shepherd! haven’t we heard that she’s an ill-treated 
little Cinderella? And everybody knows how haughty and proud 
and selfish and cruel the step-sisters were!’ 

“Yes, everybody knows,” chimed the others—‘‘ everybody 
except Masterton.” 








THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


BY JOHN F. FENLON, D.D. 





‘Bee thinking Christians should endeavor to agree 
ites caw upon the definition of the true religious spirit, 
their failure, most probably, would be as strik- 
ing as it usually has been in attempted agree- 
ments; yet there are, perhaps, certain character- 
-istics of this spirit which the great majority would regard as 
essential to its correct description. It would first be necessary 
for us, however, to distinguish between the true religious spirit 
and the true religion; assuming, of course, as is allowable here, 
that there is on earth a religion rightly regarded as the true 
one, whose doctrine, peculiar spirit, cult, and organization real- 
ize the divinely revealed idea of religion. One may belong, as 
we express it, to this true religion and believe in it, yet have 
not its spirit, nor have, in any right sense, a true religious 
spirit; and one may, on the other hand, have a true religious 
spirit and yet adhere to a form of religion very different from 
the true one. Still, there can be, as we shall see, but.one true 
religious spirit. When, therefore, it is found in imperfect and 
partly false forms of religion, it is then derived from the ele- 
ments of true religion which they contain. This spirit, always 
essentially the same, has not precisely the same tone and em- 
phasis in all religions, much less in all religious men; its per- 
fection, too, varies with individuals, while, as the animating 
spirit of a cult, it is possessed only by the one true religion in 
its purity and fullness. 


I, 


When we come to examine that condition and attitude of 
the mind and will of man which we call the religious spirit, 
we see first of all that it grows out of certain beliefs or dog-. 
mas. It presupposes a belief in a personal God, the Creator of 
the world; in his greatness, too vast for human comprehension ; 
in his Providence, preserving and ruling the world and guiding 
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the affairs of men; in his influence over the soul, and the soul’s 
ability, through prayer, to have access to him and intercourse 
with him; in his holiness and justice, which demand a just and 
holy manner of life in his rational creatures, and are the source 
of the approval or disapproval with which he regards them. 
These conceptions of the mind regarding the First Source of © 
all things produce, in a true soul, a sense of dependence upon 
that Supreme Being; a sense of humility before his incompre- 
hensible greatness; a sense of trust in his kind providence and 
of gratitude upon the experience of it; a sense of reverence 
for his goodness and holiness, of the soul’s own need of holi- 
ness and goodness, and, when it has failed, of sinfulness.in the 
sight of that holiness and of sorrow upon incurring the disap- 
proval of that goodness. Mingled with these feelings, or re- 
sulting from them, would be that sentiment of the soul which 
we call love of God, varying almost infinitely, according to 
the soul, in purity and intensity. 

All these elements, fusing together, produce that spirit in 
the soul which is the correct attitude, and the only correct at- 
titude, to be taken by the creature towards his Creator. Each 
and all flow necessarily from that relationship; remove one, and 
immediately the soul places itself in a false position. It is of 
course impossible, within the limits of this article and consistent 
with its purpose, to develop the proof of this assertion; but a 
fuller statement of it will throw light on the main idea we seek © 
to convey. 

Atheism and agnosticism, then, are the denial of religion and 
the death of the religious spirit. Pantheism, too, by all who 
believe in a personal God, will be regarded as powerless in it- 
self to put the soul in its true position towards the rea/ power 
behind the universe. Sentiments of dependence, like those we 
feel towards sun and air and earth; of awe and wonder, as a 
thunder storm or a vast mountain peak rising above the clouds 
might inspire; of admiration and delight, such as a beautiful 
scene or picture might evoke; of communion, like a poet’s 
feelings towards nature; these, and other sentiments akin to 
them, may flow from a pantheistic creed, as we find them, to 
take a familiar instance, in Carlyle’s attitude towards the im- 
mensities and the eternities; or, to take a more humble one, 
in the Scotch peasant who every morning, gazing on his na- 
tive hills,.bared his head to the beauty of the universe. But 
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all this, to Christians at least, is merely poetry, not religion; 
the all. pervading soul of the world has neither intelligence nor 
will to help, and, if we endow it with these powers, we have 
a personal and no longer a pantheistic God. Man must feel 
that his prayers can be heard and granted, that there is some 
one behind the veil of nature to reverence and love, before he 
can attain the true religious spirit. 

The Deist, though believing in a personal God, is even fur- 
ther removed from the true spirit than the Pantheist, whose 
sentiments, at least, are partly correct though not referred to 
their rightful Object. True it is, the Deist may adore him whom 
he prefers to speak of as the Supreme Being, or the Divine 
Architect of the world; but his: adoration, cold and pale as 
moonbeams, can scarcely be distinguished from the contempla- 
tion of an abstract idea that gives unity and symmetry to one’s 
thoughts. He believes in a God that creates the universe and 
then abdicates his sovereignty in favor of inexorable laws, phy- 
sical and moral; that hears but heeds not his children, and — 
shows them neither care nor love. Purely intellectual, Deism 
is morally and spiritually powerless, the mere ghost of a re- 
ligion. 

The belief in Providence, then, which the Deist rejects, is 
essential to any worthy conception of the Deity, and to the 
cultivation of the religious spirit in man. When the belief ger- 
minates, then the religious spirit begins in its root feeling, the 
sense of dependence. Fostered in primitive man, ignorant of 
physical laws, by the apparent caprices of nature, or of the 
power working through it, this feeling is smiled at by the over- 
wise philosopher; it is experienced, however, and purified by 
the enlightened religious mind, which sees the will of God su- 
preme in all the laws of nature, however unchanging they may 
seem or be. In itself, nevertheless, the sense of dependence, 
though religious inasmuch as it recognizes dependence on a 
Being above nature, has not a truly ethical character till the soul 
conceives that Being as the realization of its highest ethical 
ideals, and at the same time recognizes something, at least, of 
its own moral needs., The religious spirit begins to be its true 
self when it admits the necessity of loyalty to the Voice within 
enjoining, with the accent of authority, the choice of the good 
and the rejection of the evil. It develops along religious and 
not merely ethical lines, according as it recognizes and follows— 
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as its standard the will of God. It does not allow the ethical 
spirit to separate and form an independent life, like those phi- 
losophers who acknowledge the sovereignty of God as the spring 
of morality but, taking no further account of it, proceed to con- 
struct their moral systems. The religious spirit is ethical, be- 
cause God is just and holy; and its ethics, even if adopted on 
merely natural grounds, always remains religious, because moral 
conduct consists, for it, simply in realizing in act the will of 
God. 
The soul, then, that is informed by the religious spirit finds 
its moral exemplar in the holiness of God. In the soul of man 
self-contemplation is disturbed by the sight of so much offensive 
to that holiness and by the sense, even in its purest moments, 
of the infinite distance between it and transcendent purity. 
This twin feeling of humility and sinfulness is the special char- 
acteristic of the true religious spirit of man. The philosopher, 
indeed, recognizes the sublimity of the moral law and his own 
failure to reach the ideal; but failure is universal and his own 
instance does not disturb him. The religious man, on the con- 
trary, feels his degradation before the eye of all-seeing holi- 
ness, a sense of disquiet and apprehension upon the commission 
of a sinful act, of the loss or diminution, at least, of divine 
favor, which is followed, if he be heedful of religious prompt- 
ings, by grief, regret, change of heart, and the regaining of divine 
favor. This sense of accountability to God, ofsin, of grief, are 
the true signs of the working of the religious spirit in man. 
This analysis of the soul’s attitude towards God, the natural 
result of its realizing, on the one hand, God’s sovereignty and 
holiness, and, on the other, its own dependence and the moral 
facts of its nature, will be accepted, we believe, by nearly all 
earnest Christians as substantially correct. Indeed, it may be 
blamed as giving no more than the rudiments of Christian 
knowledge. Yet, ordinary and elementary as the idea may seem 
to the devout mind, it gained a hold on the souls of men only 
gradually and with great difficulty, and maintains it with equal 
difficulty. What is more pitiful in history than the panorama of 
man’s religions, with their mixture of good and bad, of lofty 
and degraded, advancing to a certain perfection and then retro- 
grading or assuming a death-like rigidity, and issuing in no 
higher movement that leads to the pure worship of God. Leav- 


_ing Judaism aside, we may say that nowhere in the pre-Chris- 
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tian world did this simple idea of religion which we have been 
exhibiting prevail as the spirit of a religion. Fitful gleams of 
it appear in the religions of India, Persia, arid Egypt, in the 
religion, or at least the poetry, of Greece, and in the reli- 
gions of the Semites surrounding Israel; but in general we 
find with them either that religion has small concern with 
morality and is little more than a cult; or that when the soul 
is conscious of guilt it seeks deliverance, not through sorrow 
and repentance, but simply through ceremonies. Guilt, too, 
as often as not, is involuntarily contracted, and so differs from 
our conception of sin as a deliberate infraction of God’s law. 
However natural and elementary, to a Christian, the true reli- 
gious spirit may appear, it is unfortunately impossible to regard 
it as the natural product of the great ethnic religions; we may 
possibly believe one or other of them, in regard to some few 
points of morals to have reached a higher development than 
Judaism ; we cannot believe, so tar as history, warrants a judg- 
ment, that their natural tendency was to create that type of 
character which we regard as the only truly religious type, the 
necessary foundation of Christian character. : 

As this religious ideal, this type of character, had such 
meagre success among ancient peoples, so too, after its truth 
and excellence became widely appreciated, it has had to struggle 
against strong opposition. To the thoughtless many we hardly 
look for the careful preservation of a religious ideal; this one 
they rebel against, yet we may say it rules over the minds of 
multitudes whose wills it cannot reach. But many of the more 
cultivated classes, who do not deny outright the truth of the 
ideal and the need of acquiring the religious spirit it tends to 
form, contrive to shut it up in a corner of their soul; they erect 
between the mind and its Maker moral laws, or the sentiment 
of honor and personal dignity, or social and political ideals, 
which are like a great wall keeping the conscience from access 
to God. It can contemplate them, but they say nothing to it 
of God and responsibility to him. Men of this type practically 
banish God from the moral world; some still maintain a severe, 
stoical code of ethics; but usually their moral ideals are very 
uneven, in some respects lofty and noble, concerning, for in- 
stance, social and political duties, and in others surprisingly 
low; sin they cannot understand, but they maintain towards 
it, in certain forms, an attitude of good-natured tolerance, and 
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imagine God likewise to be very mild and benign, looking 
down upon the failings of men with good humor and even 
amusement. Religion and duty, in fact, have both something 
of severity in their aspect, and soon are banished, by their in- 
ner opposition, from these pleasant, enervating surroundings. 

Those, then, who accept our idea of the religious spirit as 
the true one, will conclude that, simple, perfectly consistent, 
and indivisible as this spirit is—the natural sentiment, one would 
be inclined to think, of the soul towards God—nevertheless it 
has encountered the greatest difficulty in finding a home in the 
soul, especially in purity and strength; and even after it has 
gained a position, the natural heart of man seems not to bea 
congenial home. 


II, 


As a matter of history, that spirit which we regard as the 
true and only right attitude of the soul towards God came into 
the world through Israel and through it alone, and from Israel 
was taken over by the Christian religion. We do not mean to 
say that the true and pure religious spirit, as we have described 
it, animated the Hebrew religion from the start; but that, at 
any rate, in the course of its history, that spirit was developed 
and came to distinguish it as truly as a national spirit peculiar- 
ly marks a nation. The beginning is of little importance; the 
capital thing is the degree of perfection reached. We do not 
say, moreover, that the Hebrew Scriptures, even though inspired, 
always bear witness to the true spirit. Traces may be found in 
it of a more primitive and imperfect religion; but they are 
only traces, while the true spirit breathes from almost every 
page. The ethics of the Old Testament must at times be cor- 
rected by the New;* but for the inculcation of the religious 
spirit in itself, of the primary duties of the soul towards God, 
the Old Testament alone, I think, clearly and abundantly suf- 
fices. 

A statement of this kind, covering the whole literature of 
the Old Testament, can, of course, be proven only by an ex- 
amination, chapter by chapter, of that literature. Here it will 
only be possible to show, in a fragmentary way, by outline and 
extract, how the religious spirit of the Hebrews found expres- 

*® See THE CATHOLIC WORLD, April, 1907, pp. 57-58. 
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sion, and to invite the reader to verify or refute our contention 
himself by a perusal of the Old Testament. 

It is considered by unbelievers a happy accident, and by the 
devout a token of inspiration, that the very opening words of 
the Bible should strike the distinctive note that gives unity to 
the whole volume. From the truth of God’s unity and trans- 
cendence above nature, which is implied in his creation of the 
universe, may in fact be deduced nearly all that we have said 
above. concerning the religious spirit; and even if we should 
grant, as many modern writers contend, that these truths were 
not among the earliest known in Israel, they are at least placed 
at the head of the Bible, and were intended to guide the reader 
in his understanding of the book. These first chapters of Genesis 
bring out the idea, which the. reader cannot later ignore, that 
the God of. Israel is the Creator of the world; whether or not 
the details of the Creation account were ultimately derived from 
Babylonia, is of little moment, in view of the undoubted fact 
that the idea of creation itself and the conception of the one 
supreme Creator, which characterize the account, are Israel’s 
own, and: the necessary foundation of true religion. They are 
ideas that the other ancient religions seemed struggline towards, 
but were unable to reach; and though they seem at length to 
have been attained by Greek philosophy, yet not firmly grasped, 
they remained inert and powerless till vivified by contact with 
Judaism and Christianity. 

In Israel these ideas were never mere abstractions or sterile 
conclusions; they were living beliefs, ever fruitful in religious © 
sentiment and making for righteousness. A characteristic ex- 
pression of them, combining religious sentiment with abstract 
truth, is found in the plain, succinct statement of Jonas to the 
mariners: ‘‘I am a Hebrew, and I fear the Lord the God of 
heaven, who made both the sea and the dry land.” Here we 
have, in its simplicity, the consciousness that this belief was dis- 
tinctive. of the Hebrews and lay at the root of their religion 
and their motives of conduct. 

If any one, however, would know the meaning and force of 
a living idea of the Creator, let him turn to Isaias xl. There, 
and in the succeeding chapters, he will find that idea made the 
root of adoration, reverence, awe, love, gratitude, obedience, con- 
fidence, and all the duties that man-can owe to his Maker. 
“Say to the cities of Juda: }Behold your God! Behold the 
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Lord God shall come with strength, and his arm shall rule. 

He shall feed his flock like a shepherd; he shall gather 
the lambs in his arm, and shall take them up in his bosom, 
and he himself shall carry them that are with young. Who 
hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted 
out heaven with the span, and weighed the mountains in scales 
and the hills in a balance? . . . Behold the nations are as 
a drop of a bucket, and are counted as the smallest grain of a 
balance; behold the islands are as a little dust. . . . To 
whom then have you likened me and made me equal? saith the 
Holy One. Lift up your eyes on high, and see who hath created 
these; who bringeth out their host by number, and calleth them 
all by their names; by the greatness of his might and strength 
and power, not one is missing. . . . The Lord is the ever- 
lasting God, who hath created the ends of the earth. He faint- 
eth not, neither is he weary. . . . Who hath wrought and 
done these things, calling the generations from the beginning ? 
I the Lord, I am the first and the last.” And so, throughout 
many chapters, unequalled for sublimity in literature, the pro- 
phet rouses the religious spirit of his people by unfolding the 
greatness of God and enforcing the thought that their God is 
the Maker and Lord of the world. 

In the book of Job, more clearly even than in these chap- 
ters of Isaias, where the thought of the Redeemer of Israel is 
mingled with that of the Creator, is religion almost constantly 
inspired by the thought of the Creator. His conception of the 
greatness of God, though finding perhaps a less sublime ex- 
pression than Isaias’, is no less lofty and worthy in itself; he 
surpasses that great prophet in giving a fuller and deeper ex- 
pression to personal religion. Isaias’ message concerns rather 
the fidelity of the nation to the God of Israel, who is the 
Creator of the world; Job’s whole thought is of the individual 
soul in the presence of its Maker. He habitually regards God 
not only as the Creator of the world, but, in particular, as his 
own Creator. . ‘“ Remember, I beseech thee, that thou hast 
made me as the clay, and thou wilt bring me into dust again. 
Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh, thou hast put me 
together with bones and sinews; thou hast granted me life and 
mercy, and thy visitation has preserved my spirit.” This truth 
he makes the motive of his dealings not only with God but 
with men as well. ‘‘Doth he not consider my ways and num- 
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ber all my steps?” And if Job offends one of his own ser- 
vants, he thinks: ‘‘ What shall I do when God shall rise to 
judge? . . . Did not he that made me in the womb make 
him also?” Here, clearly enough, is the fatherhood of God 
and brotherhood of man; and throughout the book, despite 
the dark problems with which Job wrestles, the idea of God 
as Creator, Judge, and Source of morality is the dominant idea 
of his mind. 

Whilst Isaias* and Job seem to have had a special devo- 
tion, so to speak, to God the Creator, it would be easy to 
show the influence of the same idea on most books of the Old 
Testament; but we shall make room here only for one instance 
in a deutero-canonical writing, the Wisdom of Solomon. God’s 
very omnipotence and creative power lead the writer, not, as 
one might expect, to the thought of something dreadful and 
awe-inspiring, but to the consideration of his mercy and love. 
“The whole earth before thee . . . is,as a drop of the 
morning dew that falleth down upon the earth. But thou hast 
mercy upon all, because thou canst do all things; and over- 
lookest the sins of, men that they may repent. For thou lov- 
est all things that are, and hatest none of the things which 
thou hast made. . . . But thou sparest all; because they 
are thine, O Lord, thou lover of souls.” 

So vividly realized was this one idea of the Creator that it 
alone awakened all the sentiments which we recognized as con- 
stituting the true religious spirit; yet, in the order of history, 
it was above all the idea of Providence, of Jehovah’s special 
care of his people, that fostered the religious spirit in Israel. 
The fact stands forth too prominently in the Old Testament to 
require insistence. In Abraham, their father, the Hebrew peo- 
ple venerated one who was remarkable for his faith and confi- 
dence in Jehovah, and became a pattern for his descendants; 
they believed that Jehovah had chosen them and pledged his 
continual guidance and protection, but on condition of their 
fidelity to his law. Their entire history is written to show how 
Jehovah never failed them when they were faithful, while all 
their misfortunes were the punishment of their sins. Even the 
severe shocks which the nation experienced—repeated defeat, 
subjection, tyranny, diminished numbers, exile—were not suffi- 
cient to conquer the faith of ‘‘the remnant”; on the contrary, 


* Or second Isaias, as most critics at present call the author of chapters xl.-lxvi. 
VOL. LXXXV.—25 
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they recognized, what history now so clearly demonstrates, 
that their national misfortunes purified and ennobled their reli- 
gion, and, in their exile and restoration, they learned to take a 
wider view of God’s Providence as extending to all the nations 
of the world. The feelings with which they came to look back 
upon their chastisements, and upon God who sent them, are ex- 
pressed as touchingly perhaps in Psalm 102 as elsewhere. 


Jehovah is full of compassion and pity, 
long-suffering and plenteous in loving kindness: 
He will not contend perpetually, 
nor keep his anger forever. 
He hath not dealt with us after our sins, 
nor requited us according to our iniquities. . . . 
As a father has compassion upon his sons, 
Jehovah has compassion on those that fear him.* 


Their view of Providence is often censured as narrow; but 
we can hardly fail to notice, in reading their history, that their 
belief in a special calling—a fact which is assuredly borne out by 
their history—contributed greatly to intensify their love of God 
and their trust in him. Israel delighted to. recount God’s special 
favors and to see in them the pledge of his continued love. 
“ But thou Israel, art my servant, Jacob whom I have chosen, 
the seed of Abraham my friend; thou whom I have fetched 
from the ends of the earth and called from the remotest parts; 
to whom I said: My servant art thou, I have ‘chosen and 
have not rejected thee; fear not, for I am with thee; cast no 
look of terror, for I am thy God” (Is. xli.) It is easy to see 
how such a loving attitude on the part of Jehovah would pro- 
voke Israel to a return of love and a spirit of trustfulness. One 
has only to open the Psalter to find, in almost every psalm, the 
deepest faith in Providence, and to see this faith give rise to 
all that is truest in religious feeling; it is never a vain confi- 
dence, being always based on God’s goodness and justice: 
‘‘How good is God to Israel,” says the Psalmist, ‘‘to them 
that are of a right heart.” In this wonderful collection may be 
found every sentiment that the religious soul can experience, 
from the depths of sin and almost despair, to the heights of 
spiritual joy; and each is linked in some way to the thought 


* Hebrew, Psalm 103. See Cheyne’s translation, The Book of Psalms. 
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that God is the God of Israel, who dwells on Mount Sion, who: 
has delivered his people from their enemies,-and watches over 
them as a shepherd watches his sheep. 

If Jehovah exercises a special Providence over Israel, as 
Creator of the world, his Providence is extolled as extending 
to universal nature. It would be pleasant, but is here impos- 
sible, to show the delight felt by the Hebrew prophets and 
poets in thinking of God as sustaining all things by his will; 
as ruling the heavenly bodies in their courses; as guiding the 
winds and the clouds; as loving all living creatures, granting 
or withdrawing the breath of life, and giving in due season to 
each its nourishment—a view of nature which science does not 
eliminate when it brings secondary causes to the forefront. 

So strongly was God felt to rule over the destinies of the 
whole world, that for centuries it was believed his favor or dis- 
favor towards a man could be known by the degree of pros- 
perity or adversity which came to one in this life. This belief 
reposed on a true idea—the perfect justice of God; but it 
broke down under the stress of experience, which frequently 


**Saw the welfare of the ungodly: 

For nothing have they to torment them; 
Sound and stalwart is their strength. 

They partake not of the travail of - mortals, 
neither are they plagued like other men” *— 


while the good seem often to be the target of God’s thunder- 
bolts. The anguish which this problem brings to religious souls 
in all ages was keenly felt in Israel, as the Psalms, Job, and 
Ecclesiastes, in particular, witness; Israel’s solutions of the diffi- 
culty we cannot now touch; but this is worth noting, that 
once the problem was fairly raised, Israel neither shut its eyes 
to the facts of life, nor did it cease to believe in the goodness 
and justice of God. The Psalmist just quoted seems to have 
been for a time tempted to this—my feet had almost swerved, 
my steps had almost slipped, he says—but, like an Israelite 
without guile, he settled down, after the experience of his own 
sins and God’s goodness towards him, to an attitude of love 
and confidence. 
* Ps, 72 (Heb. 73), Cheyne’s translation, 
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“And yet I am continually with Thee; 
Thou hast taken hold of my right hand. 
According to Thy purpose wilt Thou lead me; 
And afterward receive me with honor. 
Whom have I in heaven but Thee? 
Whom beside Thee do I desire upon earth?” 


The race that loved and treasured and sung such sentiments 
had something of the love of God and some sense of sin as 
offensive to him, it will probably be allowed; foregoing any 


proof of this, let us remark, however, that Israel’s profoundly 


religious spirit never degenerated into sentimentality, but was 
ethically sound and sensible to the very centre. : 

This view of the religious spirit of Israel, which we have 
been outlining, will be found, if we mistake not, to tally pretty 
accurately with that which reason teaches us is the only true 
attitude the soul can take towards its Maker; it is one which 
criticism cannot touch, for it depends on no questions of au- 
thorship, date, or matters of fact which are in serious controversy ; 
it is one which is admitted by all scholars as correctly inter- 
preting the Hebrew Scriptures, for it is so plainly evident that 
the simplest reader of the Bible cannot here mistake its meaning ; 
and it is one, finally, which answers to the sentiments of a 
soul that believes it has an all-holy Creator and is responsible 
to him. Men give to Israel the glory of originating this spirit 
of true religion and spreading it abroad; but if we ask Israel 
itself, the answer comes: “ Not to us, O Lord, but to thy name 
give the glory.” 




















RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN FRANCE. 


BY MAX TURMANN, LL.D. 





hemes are in the midst of incoherence!” declared M. 
Me Clémenceau, in the course of a recent sitting of 
the Chamber of Deputies.* Never, perhaps, has 
Rh ® the President of the Council given utterance to 
beets §«oacgreatertruth. The religious situation in France 
is; indeed, strangely and unhappily involved; for the last six 
months ministerial circulars, laws, and legislative discussions have, 
been so numerous, following so closely one upon the other, 
forming such a tangled web, that it is somewhat difficult to 
make a clear statement of the events which have succeeded 
each other in our country since the accession, in October, 1906, 
of the Clémenceau Ministry. We will try, however, to throw 
some light on the subject in this study of facts and of the text 
of laws, often obscure, incomplete, and contradictory. 

In order to be more readily understood, we will divide our 
study into four parts: 

Ist. The eve of application of the Law of Separation—De- 
cember 10, 1906. 

2d, Expiration of delay for the application of the Law— 
December 11, 1906. 

3d. The morrow of December 11, 1906—Ministerial circulars 
and new laws. 

4th. Present state of affairs. 


I, 


For many weeks French Catholics had been awaiting the 
decision of the Pope. Would the Holy See allow the Church 
of France to be organized in accordance with the Law of De- 
cember 9, 1905; and, more especially, would it authorize the 
establishment of Associations Cultuelles, in harmony with canon 
law, as proposed by the assembly of the bishops? Such was 
the question, discussed more or less on all sides, even in.non- 
Catholic circles. Among the faithful two opinions possessed 
advocates, both equally full of confidence. On the one hand, 


* Jannary 30, 1907. 
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MM. de Mun, Piou, Francois Coppée, and in general all the 
directors of the Action Libérale Populaire, ardently hoped that 
Pius X. would order all Catholics to look on the Law as non- 
existent. On the other hand, MM. Brunetiére, d’Haussonville, 
Denys Cochin, and many other eminent Catholics, had ex- 
pressed, in a petition addressed to the bishops (the famous 
“petition of the 23’), the desire that the Church should con- 
form to the Law, whilst protesting against the spoliations and 
injustices of which she was the victim. 

It was not only amongst the laity that opinion was divided. 
The same diversity prevailed among the clergy. It was well 
known that the bishops were far from being unanimous as to 
the course to be adopted. The religious press was. also divided, 
though not all of the articles published were inspired by zeal 
for the welfare of the Church, nor were political interests en- 
tirely wanting in many a violent campaign. Thus there was 
strife on all sides, often the mbre bitter because certain news- 
papers, whose ordinary weapon is calumny, did not scruple to 
insinuate that amongst the ‘“‘submissionist”’ bishops and priests 
—i. ¢., the advocates of a trial of the Law—there were some 
ready for schism. 

The decision of the Sovereign Pontiff was awaited with the 
greatest anxiety. France heard it August 19; all the papers 
published and all the Catholic pulpits proclaimed the Encyclical 
Letter, in which Pius X., condemning once more the Law of 
Separation, forbade Catholics to organize Associations Cultuelles. 
The Pope had spoken. The case was settled for all French Cath- 
lics, and immediately all those whose extreme and sometimes 
violent differences of opinion had prevailed up to the last mo- 
ment, gave unanimous and sincere obedience to the decision of 
the Sovereign Pontiff. Personal preferences were discarded to 
give heed to the command of the common Father of the Faith- 
ful. 

This unanimity in filial obedience does honor to the Catho- 
lics of France. Above all does it bring credit to those who, 
without the faintest token of regret, saw their desire for concil- 
iation forbidden by the Pope. ‘In the first rank of these de- 
voted Catholics we must, in justice, place Brunetiére, one of the 
signers of the “letter of the 23,” and the one who had been 
most violently attacked by certain opponents of the “loyal 
trial.” In an eloquent article published in Le Correspondant the 
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day following the death of the illustrious writer,* M. Lamy re- 
called these attacks, and compared them with the dignified at- 
titude which the editor of the Revue des Deux-Mondes had main- 
tained since the publication of the Encyclical. It is well to 
recall these lines, which will enable us. to appreciate the ex- 
ample given by French Catholics, and which have all the more 
weight because their author differed in opinion from Brunetiére 
and had refused his signature to the famous ‘‘letter of the 23.” 
This, among other things, is what M. Lamy writes: 


Not having signed that letter, and holding the resolutions 
taken by the Head of the Church to be those most in conform- 
ity with wisdom—even human wisdom—I have, perhaps, the 
right to say that in an affair in which the mass of conflicting 
difficulties left no loophole for an absolutely good solution of 
the question, at the time when the choice to be made was as 
yet undecided and the Pope was still silent, at that moment, 
M. Brunetiére and his colleagues acted as true Christians in 
advising the course which, according to their views, was 
the wisest to be adopted. And again, as soon as the Pope 
had spoken, they renounced that course, and thereby proved 
themselves to be loyal sons of the Church. 

This loyal action, however, raised a perfect storm of in- 
sults, written and spoken, public and private, against all, but 
more especially against Brunetiére, whose initiative and in- 
fluence were recognized in the collective action of the group. 
But these self-appointed censors of both sexes, who arraigned 
with such arrogance a man so great—can it be said that they 
acted like Christians? Is their idea of religious obedience 
such that it does away among the faithful with the obligation 
to serve the Church to the best of one’s capacity and with all 
one’s energy; that it abolishes the liberty of judging, by the 
light of reason, religious interests on which Authority has not 
as yet spoken ; and that in place of the right to think and the 
duty to act is substituted a stolid, blind, mute expectancy for 
the divine oracles to speak? Had they proved themselves so 
submissive to this discipline, those who had assumed the 
right of imposing it on others; and had they made any 

_ mystery ot their hostility tothe Law? . . . Suppose the 
Pope had pronounced against their opinion, would they, in 
order to be in union with the Holy See, have abandoned their 
opinion with the same promptitude and in a manner as simple 
as Brunetiére ? : 

* Le Correspondant, December 25, 1906, page 1167, 
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We will close this citation with the expression of our re- 
gret that when, in former days, Leo XIII. addressed his ad- 
monitions to French Catholics, so many Christians opposed 
openly or covertly the Pontifical instructions. Had Leo XIII. 
been heeded as Pius X. is to-day, France would not now be in 
her present religious situation. But let us not -recriminate; 
rather let us rejoice to note among the clergy and the faithful 
of the Church of France this perfect union of heart and mind, 
instead of the schisms which some did not hesitate to predict. 

On the eve of the expiration of the delay, December 11, 
bishops, priests, and the laity steadfastly grouped themselves 
around the Sovereign Pontiff, resolved to ignore the Law of 
December 9, 1905, and to continue public worship in their 
churches as in the past; to the action of the Government they © 
would oppose the power of inertia. . 

But what would the French Government do? The decision 
of the Pope had taken it somewhat by surprise. M. Briand, 
minister of Public Instruction and of Worship, had always hoped 
that the Holy See would practically put up with the Law of 
Separation, and be content with simply doctrinal protestations. 
Great, therefore, was the astonishment of M. Briand and his 
colleagues, including M. Clémenceau. For several days the 
ministerial press showed plainly the discomfiture into which 
they had been thrown by the unexpected resolution of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. Those journals, whose anti-Christian spirit 
is the most pronounced, like La Lanterne or 1’ Action, demanded 
severe measures against the Church of France. They already 
“rejoiced in the expectation of a violent persecution of the 
“ Roman Clergy.” Other organs of the Government, animated 


- by an equally hostile spirit, but clothing their sentiments with 


greater diplomacy, recommended a little more patience. 

Among the ministers as among the deputies and senators 
of the Blocarde majority, two tendencies were observed. One. 
side declared that the time was ripe to get rid of Roman 
Catholicism once and for all. This opinion found its spokes- 
man in M. Viviani, the new Minister of Labor, who, in a de- 
clamatory speech before the Chamber of Deputies, gave vent to 
his hatred of all that was religious, and formulated in virulent 
terms the anti-Christian programme of his political friends.* 
He said: 


* November 8, 1906, 
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All of us, by our fathers, by our predecessors, by our- 
selves, have in the past devoted our energies to the work of 
anti-clericalism, to the spread of'irreligion. We have torn 
human consciences away from belief. When a poor wretch, 
worn out by the weight of the day’s work, had bent his knee, 
we have raised him up, we told him that behind the clouds 
there was nothing but chimeras. Working together, and 
with force magnificent in its onward course, we have extin- 
guished lights in the heavens which will never be rekindled! 

- This is our work, our revolutionary programme. 


M. Viviani gave full scope to his vanity, but in thus boasting 
he was expressing the state of mind and the aims of his group. 

It is quite possible that M. Viviani was not the only mem- 
ber of the Clémenceau Cabinet who held such opinions, but 
last November he was, at any rate, the only one to express 
himself so openly. Certainly, the Prime Minister wishes to 
“extinguish the lights. in the heavens”; but he is too clever 
to believe that he has already succeeded in his anti-religious 
intentions. The best proof of this is that on the day following 
the publication of the Encyclical Letter, M. Clemenceau de- 
clared, in the course of various interviews, that, whatever might 
happen, he would ‘not close the churches, and that Catholics 
could continue to practice their religion publicly. And in the 
Cabinet M. Briand went still further, stating that the Pope and 
the Catholics, in refusing to constitute Associations Cultuelles, 
had in no way placed themselves in rebellion against-the Law; 
they had simply taken advantage of their right to reject the 
“‘ privileges”” which the Law of Separation conceded to them, 
and no more. 

Difference of opinion between the colleagues of M. Clémen- 
ceau was thus plainly marked. They, however, soon agreed as 
to the necessity of avoiding anything which might bring about 
the closing of the churches, and left M. Briand at liberty to 
find a modus vivendi acceptable to the Church. This modus 
vivendit the Minister of Worship could not think of finding in 
the Law of 1905. The Pope had rejected the Associations Cul- 
tuelles, and he had been obeyed unanimously by French Catho- 
lics, clergy and laity. One could cite scarcely a dozen com- 
munes—out of 36,c00—in which an attempt had been made to 
organize one of the associations condemned by the Holy See. 
Of these Associations Cultuelles, that which was established in 
the Commune of Culey obtained the most notoriety. The ec- 
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clesiastical property of the parish was illegally made over to 
it, in flagrant violation of Article 4 of the Law of 1905. In 
order to give proof of the intention to enforce the observance 
of this Law, which professed to respect the rights of the Catho- 
lic hierarchy, the Government might have—indeed, should have 
—prosecuted the offenders in .the courts, so as to secure the 
annulment of this illegal holding of property. Some of the 
friends of religious peace thought they could hope for this; 
but once again they were disappointed. 

I will make but passing mention of the absurd pretentions 
of a great Parisian daily paper, which believed itself powerful 
enough to make a success of the Associations Cultuelles con- 
demned by Rome. The large circulation of this paper has 
served to make the failure of the attempt the more complete 
and more widely known, although the scheme was entrusted 
to a man of resource and experience, formerly connected with 
the Roman Press. Le Matin and M. Henri des Houx were 
unable to get people to take their Associations seriously. They 
had summoned to their aid a schismatic bishop, Mgr. Vilatte, but: 
he, notwithstanding all his zeal, could not succeed in keeping 
alive his so-called ‘French Catholic Church,” which he had 
established in Paris, in the chapel of a former convent. Had 
not some noisy individuals drawn for the moment public atten- 
tion to the acts and the words of this prelate—unknown till 
then—no one would have dreamed that a religion had just 
been founded. Within a short time every one will certainly 
have forgotten: all about it. 

It remains to note the final and most significant attempt to 
establish the Associations Cultuelles among Catholics. During 
the last elections, in May, 1906, the candidates of the Bloc had 
declared emphatically that no law would ever be passed which 
could be prejudicial to the free exercise of the Catholic reli- 
gion. But, as the Pope refused to authorize the Associations 
Cultuelles, they feared that, in the absence of all associations 
of this character, the Government would be forced to close the 
churches. From this moment one witnessed the amusing. spec- 
tacle of municipalities, composed of rabid anti-clericals, organ- 


. izing Associations. Cultuelles, in order to secure possession of 


the churches and to offer them to the Catholic clergy, when-_ 
ever the latter would be willing to accept them. This was 
done at Auch, the capital of the department of Gers, whose 
mayor, M. Decker-David—an active member of the B/oc—tried 
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to organize an Association Cultuelle, in order to obtain posses- 
sion of the churches of the four parishes of the town. He even 
paid a visit to Mgr. Enard, Archbishop of Auch, to gain him 
over to his views. It is needless to say that, after the papal 
interdict, such a proposition could not be entertained. The 
promoters of this arrangement met with no success whatever. 
M. Briand had too much political sagacity to hope to get 
out of the difficulty by expedients of this nature; Rome re- 
fused to authorize the Associations Cultuelles, therefore the Gov- 
ernment must seek elsewhere an admissible solution to the re- 
ligious difficulty. This solution they believed could be found 
in the common law regarding public meetings, as interpreted 
by the law of 1881. 
It was at the session of November 9, 1606, in the Chamber 
of Deputies, that M. Briand declared the intentions of the Gov- 
‘ernment when, on December 11, 1906, the time allowed for the 
formation of Associations Cultuelles, empowered to hold ecclesi- 
astical property; would have expired. His speech, which the 
Chamber of Deputies ordered to be placarded throughout all 
the communes of France, was widely discussed. It merits our 
attention. We will not question the sincerity of M. Briand in 
pronouncing it. We.are of those who, until positive proof of 
the contrary is afforded, make it their duty to believe in the 
loyalty of their adversaries. Personally we are convinced that 
the former reporter of the Law of 1905, now minister, desired 
religious peace. It was then and is still his interest to do so. 
If he should succeed in inducing Catholics to accept the Sep- 
aration of Church and State, it would mean a great triumph 
for M. Briand. In his endeavor to achieve this result, the 
Minister of Public Worship is, naturally, disposed to make every 
possible concession, especially those permitted by his radical 
and socialist colleagues. These men are, perhaps, léss personally 
interested than himself in the success of the Separation of the 
Church from the State. If we wish to understand many recent 
events, otherwise inexplicable, we must not forget this duality 
of interests and tendencies, so manifest in the Clémenceau 
Cabinet. We shall see presently that the failure of the last 
attempt at an understanding (that which was concerned with the 
leasing of the churches) was due to this two-fold tendency. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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If the world does not by this time 

CHURCH AND STATE IN possess a thorough grasp of the 
FRANCE. nature of the religious struggle 

going on in France, it is not be- 

cause the printing press has not poured forth an unstinted tor- 
rent of information on the subject. But it is the very abun- 
dance of the instruction that, above all else, drives almost every- 
body, except those who have made up their minds beforehand, 
to despair of getting a clear, impartial view of the situation. 
In the multitude of counsellors, here at Jeast, there is not wis- 
dom, but confusion. An English Protestant clergyman, the Rev. 
A. Galton, aware of the fact that, when a foreigner attempts to. 
write a book upon some internal question of another country, 
he must show that he possesses some special qualification for 
the task, in the preface of his work, Church and State in 
France,* claims the attention due to an exceptionally well-in- 
formed writer, on the grounds that, from childhood, he has been 
familiar with the French language, and, for fifty years, he has 
been an enthusiastic student of French history, literature, and 
journalism. Besides, he says, his ten years’ experience, as an 
ecclesiastic, of Roman Catholicism, has given him “an under- 
standing of the game, so that it is generally possible to antici- 
pate the course of it some way in advance of the actual moves.” 
Mr. Galton, we believe, once belonged to the English Oratorians. 
The scope of this work indicates that the author knows that 

no study of the present conflict is worth the paper on which it 
is written unless the factors of the problem are traced back, 
not merely to the Revolution, but to the period when the first 
acute conflict between Rome and the French State, that is, the 
monarchy, arose. Accordingly, Mr. Galton, with commendable 
thoroughness, begins his exposition with the struggle between 
Philip the Fair and Boniface VIII., where he finds the seeds of 
Gallicanism. He traces their development through the sixteenth 
century, till the growth reached its full expansion in the eigh- 
teenth. When he enters on the Revolutionary period he devotes 
* Church and State in France. 1300-1907. By Arthur Galton, Vicar of Edenham and 


Chaplain to the Earl of Ancaster. London: Arnold. New York Agents: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 
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a great deal of attention to the Constitution Civile, because he 
believes that its character has been grossly slandered and mis- 
understood, not only by Englishmen such as Mr. W. S. Lilly, but 
also by Burke, and even by Mr. John Morley. He treats, with 
amplitude, the genesis, character, and scope of the Concordat, 
and, very properly, with more brevity, the course of events 
through the Restoration, the Second Republic, and the Second 
Empire. The last chapter, about eighty-five pages, relates the 
campaign during the Third Republic down to the Law of Separa- 
tion. 

The work evinces an extensive knowledge of French his- 
tory, and wide reading, confined, however, very largely, to 
authors of an anti-Catholic bias. In all probability the Rev. 
Mr. Galton fancies that he has approached his subject without 
prepossession, and treated it with judicial impartiality. Honest 
self-delusion of this sort is too common to provoke more than 
a smile. The reader will not have gone very far before he 
perceives quite clearly that the author has assumed as his first 
axiom that Rome—the Vatican, the Curia, the Pope—must be 
always in the wrong; and that, consequently, their opponents 
or enemies, are necessarily, in the right; the Pope and his re- 
presentatives live only for duplicity and double dealing—to op- 
pose them is, of itself, a mark of lofty patriotism, and devotion 
to noble ideals. When a writer enters upon the complicated 
question of Church and State in France in this frame,of mind, 
we may expect some remarkable interpretations of facts. Mr. 
Galton does not disappoint that expectation. 

Any man of the world, indifferent to religion, but with an 
ordinary knowledge of human nature, will very likely think that 
the fact of Mr. Galton having had “ten years’ experience, as 
an ecclesiastic, of the Roman Catholic Church,” has done less 
towards sharpening his understanding than it has towards in- 
spiring him with the proverbial enmity of. the man who has 
changed sides to his former party. Everywhere he is ready to 
go out of his way to note failings of churchmen and the abuses 
of ecclesiastical systems, even when these faults have nothing 
to do with the question at issue. He finds that Gallicanism is 
a ‘historic proof that the Pope, during monarchical times, never 
had any acknowledged jurisdiction. in France. For him the 
Constitution Civile was an admirably just settlement of the 
Church’s rights. In the Concordat the Curia outwitted Napoleon, 
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and the Pope at length obtained an entry into France, for 
which he had vainly struggled from the days of Boniface. The 
suppression of religious orders by the Third Republic was a 
measure necessary to safeguard liberty and paternity; the con- 
fiscation of Church property was merely a resumption by the 
Government of what always belonged to it. And, of course, 
the Briand Law is a measure splendid with serene justice, lofty 
patriotism, and tender regard for the rights of the Catholic 
Church. Why does the Vatican reject the Law? Mr. Galton’s 
reply to this query characterizes his mentality: ‘“‘The Pope,” 
he says, ‘“‘ has tried to answer this question by appealing to the 
‘organic laws’ of the Church, which he says are violated by 
the project of Separation. But there are no ‘organic laws of 
the Church.’” Ten years’ acquaintance with Catholicism has 
failed to reveal to Mr. Galton the hierarchical constitution of 
the Church and the position which the Pope occupies in its 
organization! How far he has profited by his close study of 
contemporary French politics and journalism may be judged 
from his assertion that though “in the early nineteenth century 
masonic and other societies were utalized by the liberals for 
political purposes,” yet, “‘as political tyranny relaxed, these 
uses of the secret societies declined. But no doubt they have 
been used to some extent as centres of liberalism in the battle 
against clericalism. The Lodges, as far as I know, are advocates 
chiefly of liberty and toleration.” Mr. Galton has heard nothing 
of the exposure of the system of espionage over army officers, 
which made even the most radical anti-clericals hang their 
heads. He seems to know nothing about that expurgation of 
schoolbooks, by which every reference to the name of God 
was suppressed. ‘“ That they (the Lodges) are deliberately and 
fundamentally anti-Christian I do not believe.” Even English 
Freemasons would inform him that several years ago their 
order severed its connections with the French Freemasons when 
the Grand Orient of France made its open avowal of atheism. 

Mr. Galton’s book is of considerable value, as far as it is an 
exposition of historic fact. Nor is it valueless, as far as it is 
an interpretation of these facts, for it provides a good subject 
for any one who would study the influence of prejudice in the 
writing of history. To appreciate the character of Mr. Galton’s 
work one may compare it with L’Anti-Clericalisme by Emile 
Faquet. 
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In two large, closely packed vol- 
THE TRANSCENDENCE OF umes* the Abbé Picard establishes 
CHRIST. the divinity of our Lord from the 
By Picard. history of his life and the charac- 
ter of his doctrine. An extensive 
intociduetton. 4 is devoted to the defence of the historical value of 
the Gospels. Then tollows an analytical life of Christ, adjusted 
to the apologetic purpose. A noteworthy psychological study of 
the character of our Lord, under the several aspects of miracle- 
worker, prophet, doctor, revealer first, and afterwards founder, 
of the kingdom. This mere sketch of outlines cannot convey 
any idea of the breadth of treatment which every division of 
the subject receives. For example, in the exposition of the re- 
velation of Christ concerning the invisible kingdom the charac- 
ter of paganism is set in contrast with it. Christ’s teaching con- 
cerning himself involves a brief review of the Messianic pro- 
phecies, the uniqueness of his character is brought out by a 
comparison with Buddha, Mahomet, and Luther, and thereby the 
author finds occasion for some comment upon these men and their 
religions. Besides the dogma relating immediately to Christ, the 
eschatology of the New Testament is unfolded with almost as 
much detail as in the ordinary theological text-book. One of 
the best sections of the work is that on Christian morality. 
Its special characteristics are saliently set forth. The author 
further emphasizes its transcendence by comparing it successively, 
in a general way, with that of ancient nations. Afterwards he 
demolishes the ethical systems of the pagan world and of mo- 
dern philosophy. Finally he treats of the constitution of the 
Church, the means of grace with which she is endowed—prayer, 
the sacraments, devotion to the Blessed Virgin—the realization 
of the evangelical counsels in the religious orders, and the nature 
of sin as an obstacle to participation in the kingdom. 

For logical method and lucidity of exposition, as well as for 
the great erudition and industry of its author, this work chal- 
lenges high admiration. Many sections are. able presentations 
of effective argument. If, in others, the author is obliged to 
dispose of matters in a rather summary fashion, his apology 
may be that to execyte adequately the immense plan sketched 
above would require the production of half a dozen volumes of 


*La Transcendence de Jésus-Christ. Par \'Abbé Louis Picard. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et 
Cie, 
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the size of these. For example, in these days of specialization, 
thirteen pages is an exceeding small space in which to offer a 
critical examination of the morals of the ancient world, China, 
India, Egypt, Persia, Greece, Rome, and Israel. Nor can the 
ethics of Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Stoicism, Kantianism, Posi- 
tivism, be efficiently dealt with in a score of pages. Our con- 
stant marvel, however, is not that the learned author has not 
included more, but that he has contrived to pack so much ex- 
position, criticism, and argument into two volumes. 

The work is prefaced by a highly commendatory letter of 
Cardinal Coullié, Archbishop of Lyons, and an equally lauda- 
tory introduction from the late M. Brunetiére. In both of these 
documents the author is congratulated upon having adhered 
rigidly to the old traditional method, and of having avoided 
“‘ cette methode, dite d’Immanence.” Yet M. Brunetiére expresses 
special appreciation of the chapter in which the superiority of 
Christian morality over all others is demonstrated, and the 
transcendent excellence of Christian dugma and of the character 
of Christ is frequently supported by appeals which presume 
that the adequacy of a doctrine to the spiritual nature of man 
is a proof of its truth. Had the author so far strayed from 
traditional methods as to look boldly in the face some of the 
difficulties and perplexities that trouble the student and apolo- 
gist to-day—which are not to be got rid of by the simple plan 
of ignoring them or brushing them aside with a rhetorical sweep 
of the arm—the practical value of this meritorious work would 
have been greatly enhanced. 


These two volumes * are a worthy 

LIFE OF ST. ALPHONSUS fruit of the years spent by the 
IN FRENCH AND ENGLISH. French author and English editor 
in zealous labor and study. In 

fact, it is difficult to imagine that Fathers Berthe and Castle, in 
their efforts to portray in truest colors their saintly father, have 
allowed any document concerning him to remain hidden or un- 
touched. Not only have they given us with precision and care 
the personal traits and experiences of St. Alphonsus, but they 
have traced his influence up to the present day in the field of 
theology, in the religious world, and especially in the lives and 


* The Life of St. Alphonsus de’ Ligouri. Written in French by Austin Berthe and edited in 
English by Harold Castle. St. Louis: B. Herder. ‘ 
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labors of his spiritual children; so that we have here, as a suit- 
able complement to the life of St. Alphonsus, a consummate 
history of the congregation which cherishes him as its founder. 
In consideration of the extent of this work, which will not 
allow us to review it at length, nothing remains for us but to 
congratulate these .two disciples of St. Alphonsus on the spirit 
in which they have accomplished their task. Historical ques- 
tions they have viewed and treated as true historians should, 
‘hardly ever allowing prejudice to influence their statement. In 
estimating the worth of contentions in the controversies in which 
their saint or his successors have been prominent, they have 
’ tried to be discreet. With few exceptions they have excluded 
from these volumes unverified, amazing narratives so common in 
a certain class of saintly biography, which now, even to the 
most earnest and devout Catholic, seem to be without sufficient 
foundation to be accepted. as accounts of real historical value. 
Perhaps the condition of the world is not so grewsome as 
the conclusion of this work would have us believe. Be it as 
terrible as it may, if.we have representative men of the type 
of St. Alphonsus, filled with a passion to make Christ known 
and loved, then we need not fear. For those who may be dis- 
heartened at occasional glimpses of a dark future, these volumes 
will be a most welcome solace. And may they serve, as Father 
Castle prays, to broaden the minds and elevate the ideals of all 
who read them. 


What are the advantages and dis- 

GREAT RICHES. advantages attending great for- 

By Eliot. tunes, of the kind that exists in 

America to-day—sfortunes which, 

because of the kind of the possessions which constitute them, 
. generally speaking, city rents, stocks and bonds of corporations, 
bring upon their posséssors no public or semi-public functions ? 
This is the question which President Eliot sets himself to an- 
swer in a short dissertation.* He finds that, as far as luxuries, 
comforts, pleasures, objects of beauty, and health are concerned, 
the very rich man, though in some respects he has great ad- 
vantages, yet on the whole is, after all, no better off than those 
in possession of a competence. The law of compensation ad- 
justs the balance; and unlimited opportunities result in dissat- 


* Great Riches. By Charles W. Eliot, LL.D. President of Harvard ae New 
York: Thomas P, Crowell & Co. 
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isfaction, or a blunting of the powers of enjoyment. In many 
kinds of enjoyment, too, there must be subjective dispositions 
and qualifications which cannot be purchased by money. The 
most serious disadvantage under which the rich live President 
Eliot shows to be the difficulty of preventing their children from 
growing up lazy, self-indulgent, and. selfish; though, he says, 
this difficulty is less in the case of girls than of boys. As to 
the attitude of the world towards the very rich, he observes 
that the possessors of great wealth are, in the long run, esti- 
mated according to the use they make of it, and in a less de- 
gree according to the way in which they have acquired their 
fortune. ‘It is,” he concludes, ‘‘quite unnecessary in this 
country to feel alarm about the rise of a permanent class of 
very rich people. To transmit great estates is hard. They get 
divided or dispersed. The heirs are often unable to keep their 
inherited treasures, or if, by the help of lawyers and other 
_hired agents, they manage to keep them, they cease to accu- 
mulate, and only spend. This is one of the natural effects on 
his children of the rich man’s mode of life. With rarest excep- 
tions the very rich men of to-day are not the sons of the very 
rich men of thirty years ago, but are new men. It will be the 
same thirty years hence. The wise rich father will try to put 
his sons into those beneficent professions and occupations which 
have strong intellectual and moral interest, and in which pecu- 
niary independence is a distinct advantage.” The gist of Presi- 
dent Eliot’s views is an amplification of the wise man’s prayer: 
“Give me neither poverty nor riches”; and if Providence were 
to swerve from the exact mathematical medium, he would pre- 
fer that the tendency should be to the side of riches. 


Here is a thoughtful little book * 

HAPPINESS. on the subject of happiness. The 

By T. R. Slicer. writer briefly discusses, from the 
practical point of view, the Stoic 

and the Epicurean solution; and he rejects them both because 
they are one-sided, and, therefore, inadequate. Altruistic con- 
duct, religion, domestic love, liberty, the author sets down as 
contributory to happiness. This enumeration indicates that the 
treatment of the question is unsystematic. And with the pos- 
tulate that the proper, complete purpose of life is to endeavor 
* The Way to Happiness. By Thomas R. Slicer. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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to be as happy as we can underlying his argument, Mr. Slicer 
seems not to have grasped the truth revealed in Professor Hilty’s 
book, The Steps of Life. 


The discussion of hypnotism and 
HYPNOTISM AND SPIRIT- of spiritism is of so much impor- 
ISM tance nowadays that almost every 
By Dr. Lapponi. one realizes the necessity of know- 
ing something about it.” Thus the 
late Dr. Lapponi, formerly the trusted physician of Leo XIII, 
introduces his book* on these subjects which, in view of the 
position of the author and the favorable reception that it met 
with in ecclesiastical circles in Rome, may be considered to en- 
joy a sort of quasi official approbation. The doctor carefully 
distinguishes hypnotism from spiritism; and he points out the 
two considerations that have led some writers to confound them. 
The first is that hypnotic subjects,.as well as spiritistic media, 
belong to the neurotic class; the second is ‘that from hypnotic 
to spiritistic phenomena the distance is not great, and very fre- 
quently they are found side by side, alternately, or even to- 
gether. The author treats his subject in a simple, popular fash- 
ion, and does not profess to have any personal experience of 
spiritistic manifestations, and no expert acquaintance with hyp- 
notism. His conclusions regarding the character of hypnotic, 
and spiritistic practice, from the moral standpoint, coincide with 
the verdict of theologians. He holds that, in practical life, hyp- 
notism and spiritism present grave dangers, both physical and 
moral, social and individual; that these dangers are much greater 
in spiritism than in hypnotism. ‘‘ Hypnotism,” he says, ‘‘is 
absolutely reprehensible, immoral, and therefore to be severely 
condemned, if used from motives of curiosity or amusement, 
without proper safeguards. But sometimes it may be admitted 
and applied in public courts in order to establish certain truths, 
and in medicine as a means of cure. Even then it should only 
be used under fixed conditions, and with previously defined 
limits. Spiritism is always dangerous, harmful, immeral, repre- 
hensible, to. be condemned and most severely prohibited with- 
out reserve, in all its grades, forms, and possible manifestations ; 
with the rare exception, perhaps, of the study of certain mani- 
festations, either spontaneous or induced in certain cases only, 


* Hypnotism and Spiritism. By ,Dr. Joseph Lapponi. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. suis 
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with the necessary circumspection and by persons authorized 
and recognized as competent, who do not themselves participate 
directly in the provocation of the spiritistic phenomena to be 
studied.” 
Mr. Oppenheim’s latest venture * 
THE MALEFACTOR. will bring no discredit upon his 
By Oppenheim. reputation as a story-tellar. The 
Malefactor is undeniably—and, in 
parts, absorbingly— interesting. It is a tale of modern London 
—even to-day “the city of tragedies’’; and its hero, Sir Win- 
grave Seton, is introduced to the reader as he emerges from a 
long. imprisonment for murder. Freedom, youth, the power of 
immense wealth, and the possibility of an overwhelming ven- 
geance lie before him. We are inevitably reminded of the im- 
mortal Count of Monte Cristo; and Sir Wingrave’s own words 
confirm the comparison. “I am a man,” he declares to a cer- 
tain amorous Marchioness, “ who spent ten years in prison, the 
ten best years of my life. A woman sent me there—a woman 


' swore my liberty away to save her reputation. I was never of 


a forgiving disposition. I was never an amiably disposed per- 
son. I want you to understand this. Any of the ordinary 
good qualities with which the average man may be endowed, 
and which I may have possessed, are as dead in me as hell . 


* fire could burn them. You have spoken of me as of a man 


who failed to find a sufficient object in life. You were wrong. 
I have an object and I do my best to live uptoit. I hate the 
whole world of men and women, who laughed their way through 
life whilst I suffered—tortures. I hate the woman who sent me 
there. I have no heart, nor any sense of pity. Now, perhaps, 
you can understand my life and the manner of it.” There is 
‘a ring of melodrama about these words, but the story as it un- 
folds is more vital and less sinister than the quotation might 
‘indicate. Sir Wingrave, after all, is not so black as he paints 
himself. It is unfortunate that there should be such a strong 
suggestion of wire-pulling about some of the incidents. How 
Lady Ruth Barrington, a lady with excellent reason to be cir- 
cumspect, happened to frequent an Islington dance-hall under 
the pseudonym of Mademoiselle Violet, is not quite clear; and 
the final denouement of the story is itself a bit precipitate. 
Such vagaries remove The Malefacior from the field of the serious 
* The Malefactor. By E. Phillips Oppenheim.’ Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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‘novel (which it almost promised to be), into that of latter-day 
romance—a change, however, which will scarcely detract from 
its popularity with the summer reader. 


Few books which have long en- 
LAW’S ‘‘ SERIOUS CALL.” joyed an acknowledged place in 
high ranks of English literature 
have more to give in repayment for their perusal than the 
Serious Call to a Devout Life.* Its very title sounds forbidding 
to most people, who, like old Dr. Johnson, would expect to 
find it a very dull book. Yet, even from the purely literary 
point of view it is anything but dull. There are pages in it 
that may be placed side by side with the best of La Bruyére. 
Its strong, direct, simple style is a model for the preacher, ‘as 
is the earnestness with which it inculcates,'and the vigor with 
which it expounds the fundamental duties of the Christian life. 
Law is unexcelled in his ability to drive home his truths, and 
to open the eyes of the man who tancies he is religious be- 
cause he professes religion, though he gives no service of the 
heart, and does not know the meaning of self denial. This 
little volume consists of a collection of well-chosen extracts 
suitable for private reading, in which the most rigorous censor 
deputatus would. find scarcely a phrase to erase, and a great deal 
that would remind him of Scaramelli or Rodriguez, on prayer, 
conformity to God’s will, living by rule, carrying our religion 
into our daily business, the necessity of definite self-examina- 
tion, the spiritual benefit of early rising, and many other lessons 
in practical asceticism. 

It contains some of the best of Law’s character eitclinen 
Mundanus the worldly-minded man, Flavia the selfish woman, 
Czlia the melancholy,’ Flautus the pleasure seeker, Succur the 
idler who seeks nothing but easy comfort, Fulvius the man who 
conscientiously refuses to accept any responsibility, and ‘“‘is 
therefore content with the most idle and impertinent life,” and 
Susurrus !—‘“‘ Susurrus is a pious, temperate, good man, remark- 
able for an abundance of excellent qualities. No one more 
constant at the service of the Church, or whose heart is more 
affected by it. His charity is so great that he almost starves 
himself, to be able to give greater alms to the poor. Yet Su- 
surrus had a prodigious failing along with these great virtues. 

* Readings fram ‘*‘ Law's Serious Call."" With an Introduction by the Lord Bishop of 
London. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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“He had a mighty inclination to hear and discover all the 
defects and infirmities of all about him. You were welcome to 
tell him anything of anybody, provided that you did not do it 
in the style of an enemy. He never disliked an evil speaker 
but when his language was rough and passionate. If you would 
but whisper anything gently, though it were ever so bad in it- 
self, Susurrus was ready to receive it. 

‘When he visits, you generally hear him relating how sorry 
he is for the defects and failings of such a neighbor; how loth 
to say what he is forced to say; and how gladly he would con- 
ceal it if it could be concealed. 

“Susurrus once whispered to a particular friend, in great 
secrecy, something too bad to be spoken of publicly. He 
ended with saying how glad he was that it had not yet taken 
wind, and that he had some hopes it might not be true, though 
the suspicions were very strong. His friend made him this re- 
ply: 

*** You say, Susurrus, that you are glad it has not yet taken 
wind, and that you have some hopes it may not prove true. 
Go home, therefore, to your closet, and pray to God for this 
man, in such a manner, and with such earnestness, as you would 
pray for yourself on a like occasion. Beseech God to interpose 
in his favor, to save him from false accusers, and bring all those 
to shame who, by uncharitable whispers and secret stories wound 
him, like those that stab in the dark. And when you have 
made this prayer then you may, if you please, go tell the same 
secret to some other friend that you have told to me.’” An 
excellent little sermon, with an equally good ‘sequel, which. 
would require too much space to quote. 


Professor Briggs’ study. and com- 

COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK mentary on the Psalms * is one of 
OF PSALMS. the most notable books of the year 

By Briggs. in the field of Scripture-study. 

Dr. Briggs’ scholarship, in itself, 

would make this volume invaluable, but the fact that he has 
been more or less constantly studying the Psalter for forty 
years, gives a guarantee that as much care and erudition have 
gone to the making of the book as it is humanly possible to 


* A Critical and Exegetical Commentary onthe Book of Psalms. By Charles A. Briggs and 
Emilie Grace Briggs. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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contribute. This volume comprises an introductory portion on 
the textual and higher criticism of the psalms, and a transla- 
tion, with commentary, of the first fifty of the great Davidic 
Songs. A second volume will complete the work. 

We were very glad to notice that Dr. Briggs pays high tri- 
bute to the translation made from the Hebrew by St. Jerome. 
Jerome had so many more textual resources than we can now 
command, that his version must ever remain one of the most 
valuable documents that a student of the Psalter can consult. 
Unfortunately, very unfortunately, this translation of Jerome is 
not the one now read in our Vulgate, which has retained an 
earlier and vastly inferior version which Jerome did not make 
from the Hebrew, but as a revision of the Old Latin. 

Like all other students of the present cay, Dr. Briggs re- 
duces the 7vé/e of David in the composition of the Psalter to 
very low proportions. Hardly any of the psalms can be of 
Davidic authorship. In Dr. Briggs’ judgment not more than 
seven can be carried back to the early Hebrew monarchy. 
Thirteen he assigns to the late monarchy; thirteen to the ex- 
ile-period; sixty to the time of the Persian domination; the 
rest to the Greek and Maccabean epochs. Our author also 
readily admits the composite character of some of the psalms, 
finds many evidences of liturgical glosses, and of course ac- 
knowledges the manifold textual corruptions that have come 
from the hands of correctors and editors. Of Dr. Briggs’ trans- 
lation and commentary we will not ‘speak ; their excellence is 
their own best testimony. Let us add one final word suggested 
by this fine piece of biblical work, and that is, to express the 
wish that some English-writing Catholic may soon supply us 
with a new translation and a modern critical study of the 
Psalter. This portion of the Bible, perhaps above all others, it 
is wherein we are most in need of a new scientific version and 
criticism. 


This new edition of Coventry Pat- 

PATMORE’S POEMS. more’s poems,* complete in one 
volume, should be welcomed by all 

booklovers. There is more than mere convenience to be urged 
in thus placing the ‘“‘ Angel in the House,” the ‘‘ Victories of 
Love,” and those remarkable odes ‘‘To the Unknown Eros” 


* Poems by Coventry Patmore. London: George Bell & Sons, 
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side by side. So best of all can the artistic development and 
the temperamental unity of the poet’s genius be rightly gauged. 
For the master-passion of Patmore’s life and the abiding in- 
spiration of his poetry were identical: his works are one long 
‘** Praise of Love.”’ At first, of course, it was human love, the 
ideal domesticity of his ‘‘ Angel”—a creature of smiles and 
tears, of sly coquetry and inviolate truth, not withal too etherial 
for “human nature’s daily food!” This graceful if rather 
obvious romance is by no means an allegory; but, as poem fol- 
lows poem, we trace a growing union of faith and love—some- 


what more of the Angel and less of the House. Patmore’s . 


sense of the symbolism of human ties is stated boldly in the 
wedding sermon which closes the poem, where marriage is de- 
clared to be 


“all else utterly beyond 
In power of love to actualize 
The soul’s bond which it signifies.” 


In the “ Unknown Eros” the poet climbs, by the ladder of 
this same allegory, to mystic visions of Christ as the Love, the 
Bridegroom of the soul. He finds this all but unspeakable truth 
foreshadowed in the old myth of Eros and Psyche; -and the 
theme is played upon in ode after ode of marvelous beauty and 
tenderness. 

Mr. Basil Champneys’ introduction to the volume gives an 
interesting sketch of the poet’s life and an appreciative criticism 
of his work. It is encouraging to see recognition of this origi- 
nal and exquisite Catholic poet taking permanent form. “I 
have written little, but it is all my best,” he wrote in the Pre- 
face of 1886. . . . “I have respected posterity ; and, should 
there be a posterity which cares for letters, 1 dare hope that it 
will respect me.” 


Since Ruskin no more charming 

THE OPAL SEA. guide to the beauties of nature 

By Van Dyke. has put himself at our disposition 

than Professor Van Dyke. He does 

not, to be sure, emulate Ruskin in his didactic mood; nor in 
this volume on the sea* does he attempt to awake any echoes 


* The Opal Sea. Continued Studies in Impressions and Appearances. By John C. Van 
Dyke. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. , 
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of the Byronic “rapture on the lonely shore.” He caters to 
the senses and the intellect rather than to the emotions. With 
the scientists’ accuracy in minute observation, he combines the 
artist’s eye for beauty, especially the beauty of color, and his 
power over words enables him to turn. his pages into so much 
glowing canvas. There is just enough scientific information in- 
fused into his description to satisfy even the Philistine who 
prefers an ounce of fact to an ample banquet of esthetic de- 
scription. The first chapters are an interesting treatment of 
topics belonging to geology and physical geography. In one 
entitled ‘‘ Gardens of the Sea,’’ some of the wonders of marine 
botany are described. Then the Professor tells of some of the 
more curious or striking creatures among the dwellers of the 
deep; and, finally, he pictures the characteristics and peculiar- 
ities of a number of the sea-birds. In a concluding chapter he 
dwells on the pictorial contrast between: sail and steam; and 
he moralizes a little—who can help doing so?—on the mirror 
of the Almighty, over which pass a thousand moods, some of 
which Professor Van Dyke has cleverly reproduced. In the fol- 
lowing passage we have a typical blending of the artist and the 
scientific observer which is the watermark of the volume: ‘“ The 
clear white light of the polar regions favors sharp colors, which, 
instead of blending together, hold aloof and keep their individu- 
ality. Then the aérial envelope does not bind all hues in a 
golden thrall, but allows the blues and reds and greens to glow 
intense. In the morning and evening, when the sun’s rays 
strike the sea obliquely, there are long trailing tracks of sun- 
light—sometimes yellow and sometimes red—twisting and writh- 
ing on the uneasy waters. And for the twilight reflections on 
the water, they are vivid in reds that are all scarlet, as the 
moonlights: and midnights which are weird in blues that are all 
purple. But the thin polar air, with its consequent white light, 
is not favorable to the most perfect color harmony. It is too 
crude, too limited in-its scale. On the contrary, sunlight fall- 
ing through a heated atmosphere seems to be shivered into 
very delicate colors that blend again, at different intensities, into 
pronounced ‘tones.” 


An extended notice of the Catholic ee will be 
given in our next number. 

















Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (20 April): A critic of the “New Theology ” con- 

siders a basic point of the system—the nature of Divine a: 

Revelation. The question is asked whether Divine Rev- 

: elation is internal or external. For Catholics this ques- 
tion cannot be said to exist, and it is here discussed as 

a notable feature of the new religious movement outside 








the Church’s pale. Abbot Gasquet’s pamphlet on 
Anglican Orders is referred to in Literary Notes. It is 
hoped that the work will remove some popular miscon- 
ceptions, as the author is able to speak with special au- 
thority and accurate knowledge. 

(4 May): A re-statement of the Galileo conflict, provoked 
by letters to the editor of Literary Notes. The writer 
censures the “confident apologist’? who maintains that 
there was no interference with purely scientific teaching, 
and that the scientist was “simply censured” for med- 
dling with Scripture, great stress being !aid on the point 
that Copernicanism was at the time freely recognized by 
the authorities. He endeavors to say a word of regret 
that the august authorities should have come to a de- 
cision which is now known to be false in fact. The real 
mode of apology is seen to be in insisting that the men 
of the seventeenth century cannot fairly be judged by 
the present standard of scientific knowledge, that the 
ecclesiastical court, as any other court, can decide only 
on the evidence brought before it. ‘‘ It may be allowed 
that the truth here in question has no direct. connection 
with Catholic doctrine. But, in spite of Kingsley’s as- 
sertion, we had hoped that truth for its own sake was a 
virtue with the Catholic clergy.” On the 17th of 
April the Pope delivered in public consistory an allocu- 
tion on Liberal Catholicism which some think the most 
important pronouncement of his pontificate. His Holiness 
said that a school of writers exists within the Church, ) 
whose works, ranging in scope from asceticism to fiction, 

are a covert denial of Catholicism. These men, though 
concealing their meaning beneath cloudy words, are dis- 
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seminating not only one heresy, but the poison and 
venom of all heresy. They will end in annihilating Chris- 
tianity. The Pope ended with calling upon the cardinals 
to crush this new Catholicism with severe ecclesiastical 
censures. . 


The Month (May): Father Sydney F. Smith maintains that Mr. 


Campbell, in his “‘ New Theology,” while professing not 
to reject the ancient creeds of the Christian Church, but 
rather to interpret them to the modern world, does, in 
fact, repudiate, not only the form but likewise the essen- 
tial principles of nearly every Christian dogma. Mr. 
«Marcus K. Ambrose writes a sketch of the life of Ferdi- 
nand Brunetiére and reviews The Utilization of Positiv- 
ism, the only portion that has yet been published of 
the apologetical work on which Brunetiére was engaged 
at the time of his death. Under the title of “A 
Royal Recluse’ the Countess de Courson relates the story 
of the life at court, and later in a Carmelite convent, 
of Princess Louise, the youngest daughter of Louis XV. 

An article of especial interest to students of history 
is, “ Further Light on Oates’ Plot,” being a review, by 
Mr. Alfred Marks, of documents published in January by 
the Historical Manuscript Society. 

The Church Quarterly Review (April): This number contains 
a brief history of the Review from the time of its found- 
ing (1875) down to the present. An article entitled 
** Ecclesiastical Courts’’ is devoted to an examination of 
the findings of the Royal Commission. A paper on 
‘‘New College and Kings” shows how those two insti- 
tutions have for almost half a century successfully met 
the emergencies they were called upon to face, and 
adapted themselves to new conditions and new needs 
while preserving what was good in their traditions. 
Some idea of the history of Westminster Abbey, and of 
the materials at hand for a fuller and more up-to-date 
history of that old institution, is given by J. Armitage 
Robinson. C. E° Fléystrup points out some points of 
similarity and contact between the Church of Denmark 
and the Church of England, but thinks that the doctrine 
of Apostolic succession is an insurmountable barrier to 
the full intercommunion of the two national churches, 
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E. W. Watson believes that attempts to discredit 
the traditional history of monasticism have been trium- 
phantly refuted by the patient work of exact scholars, 
most notable of whom is Abbot Butler.——An interest- 
ing article on “London Home Industries” gives some 
notion of some practical attempts that are being made + } 
to better the condition of London women engaged in 
the sweated trades. ’ 

The Dublin Review (April): The Bishop of Limerick discusses 
the various proposals for the solution of the Irish Uni- 
versity question. The alternatives in Catholic favor are: 
(1) “The University of Dublin, which now contains but one 
college, Trinity College, to be made a national Univer- 
versity, embracing Trinity College, the Queen’s Colleges 
of Belfast and Cork, perhaps also Galway, and the (Catho- 
lic) University College in Dublin. This plan is favored 
by Fr. Delany, S.J. The bishop considers that Fr. 
Delany’s opinion may be treated as merely personal; (2) 
The other plan, which is strongly urged by the bishop, 
is that, instead of the present University College, under 
Jesuit management, a new College for Catholics should 
be established and included, with Trinity and the Queen’s 
Colleges, in the national University. Father Vincent 
McNabb, ‘‘ The Future of the Free Church,” expresses 
his satisfaction with the present mpvement of federation 
among the Nonconformist churches, as a manifestation of 
their devotion to dogmatic Christianity. An unsigned 
article, whose paternity is not doubtful, answers some 
criticisms passed on a former article—‘ For Truth or for 
Life.” The. writer of it, touching upon Baron Von - 
Hiigel’s recent strictures on the pronouncement of the 
Biblical Commission concerning the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch, says: “From our own knowledge we do 
not think that what is practically taught in the semina- 
ries on the subject of the Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch would greatly distress Baron Von Hiigel. 

A Professor at one of our leading seminaries in this 
country said to the present writer: ‘If you want scienti- 
fic conclusions, you must go to the Universities; the de- 
crees of a Roman Congregation, ratified by the Pope, are, 
Srom the nature of the case, \argely diplomatic.’ ”’ Dom 
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Adam Hamilton revives some interesting items concern- 
ing Buckfast Abbey, disinterred from a medizval chroni- 
cle. An interesting paper from ‘‘ St. Cyres’’ presents 
the Précieuses in a very favorable light, ‘‘ whatever else 
they did the précieuses taught their young countrywomen 
to respect themselves, as a first step towards exacting 
some measure of respect from the men. And that was 
no small service to France—and, indeed, to the world 
at large.” Professor Windle discusses De Vries and 
his biological theory of mutations, The eminent physi- 
cian, Dr. Collingwood, defends vivisection, and does not 
spare the anti-vivisectionists. An English Protestant 
lady, long resident in France, writes with knowledge on 
the Anti-clerical campaign, and severely arraigns the 
Government. The recent triumph of the Central party, 
its antecedents and its probable results, are the subject 
of a brief but well-considered paper. 

















Le Correspondant (10 April): Apropos of the present reign of 





Atheism in France, Eugéne Tavernier writes a lengthy 
article. Scientists, when they refuse to acknowledge Ged, - 
are obliged to bow before a deified nature. They talk 
of ideals, conscience, nature, but these words can have 
no meaning for them. The great defect in atheistic 
morals lies, he writes, in the fact that they have not a 
sufficient sanction. George Grosjean contributes an 
article on “ The Right of Married Women to the Product 
of Their Labor.” Statistics taken in 1896 in France 
show that there were 6,672,506 women at work, whose 
salaries amounted to 3,120 francs. To this money the 
married women had no rights, but must on demand turn 
it over to their husbands. Is this iniquity to go on for- 
ever? Other countries have solved the problem, why 
should not France do so? A remedy must be had, but 
it is not in absolute and complete economical indepen- 
dence. It is evident that whatever reform there will be 
must be actuated more by the welfare of society than by 
the notion of exalting feminine personality. 

(25 April): The Reign of Charles III. of Spain, a new 
historical work of Francois Rousseau, receives a lengthy 
notice.. This work fills a long-felt want. It is a scholar- 
ly production, showing signs of patient research amongst 
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books, and in the archives of Paris, London, and Madrid. 
There is something new on such worn-out subjects as the 
Jesuit question, the election of Clement XIV., and the 
relations of Spain and England. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (April): M. J.. Segond exam- 
ines the last posthumous work of Ollé-Laprune, Reason j 
and Rationalism, and incidentally touches on the ré/e of 
Ollé-Laprune as one of the founders of the'new apolo- 
getic. P.:Godet gives a critical estimate of John Kuhn, 
one of the early glories of the Catholic school at Tiibin- 
gen. The Abbé Marien sums up the rise and progress 
of biblical criticism, and summons Catholics to their best 
efforts in this great science. Ch. Huit continues his 
historical account of Platonism in France during the 
seventeenth century. 

Civilta Cattolica (20 April): The writer who in previous num- 
bers published certain notes on the procedure of the In- 
quisition, here takes up and criticizes Mr. Lea’s History 
of the Inquisition. He leaves out of the question Mr. 
Lea’s sincerity, but names as three characteristics of his 
work: An inadequate comprehension of the mentality of 
the times he wrote about; A tendency to judge mediz- 
val institutions under the influence of a subconscious at- 
tention to modern institutions; A method of avoiding 
quotations and substituting mere references to books hard 

’ to obtain and difficult to interpret. Not ten per cent 
of Mr. Lea’s readers will be capable first of questioning 
and then of examining his assertions; ninety in every 
hundred will swallow the books whole. 

(4 May): The criticism of Lea’s History of the Inquist- 
tion is continued. A favorable review is given to a 
volume by F. Cavallanti which undertakes to show how 
real and grave a danger to Italy is ‘‘ Modernism.” The ° 
Zestem Benevolentia is cited by the author to show the 
affiliations of “ Modernism ” to “ Americanism”; and the 
“extreme follies” of // Santo and of Murri are confuted. 
As to biblical criticism, the author is said ‘“‘to have cor- 
rectly noted that the way of speaking of one modernist 
is the way of all, scornful and disdainful. Indeed, this 
disdain of scholasticism and contempt of the syllogism is 
the chief sense of the unreasonableness and lightness 
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which make the modernists mistake the blunders of Prot- 
estants and rationalists for the wonderful triumphs of 
modern science.” Cavallanti is quoted as saying: ‘‘ The 
men who best know how to resist the assaults of our 
adversaries are those who know how to handle that ter- 

| rible sword called the syllogism, those who have learned 
and attained science at the perennial sources of Aquinas.” 

Rassegna Nazionale (16 April): Under the heading ‘‘ Decent 
Burial ” Sibilla writes that the Temporal Power, the great 
question which long troubled theologians and ecclesias- 

tical politicians, has now faded into history. Many would 

have put it into the catechism and made it a dogma; 

but now time and Pius X. have given it quiet and de- 

cent burial and the Jesuit Fathers have assisted as good 
grave-diggers at the interment. Were the present Pope 

to do no more than this, his name already ranks higher 

than Leo’s. The great aim of the reign of: Pius is not 

to restore the Temporal Power but tastaurare omnia in 
Christo. Syr, writing on the Religious Crisis, draws 
attention to the difficulties raised nowadays concerning 

the notion of inspiration, miracle, tradition, and dogma; 

and mentions three recent books as useful to Catholics, 
though they are written from an independent standpoint 

and do not pretend to give any definitive solution of the 
problems they touch upon: L’Autorité des Evangiles, par 
Loriaux; Le Miracle et la Critique Historique, par Saint- 

yves; Le Dogme de la Trinité dans le Trois Premiers Sié- 

cles, par Dupin, all published by Emile Nourry of Paris. 
Razin y Fe (May): V. Minteguiaga, writing on legislation and 
public immorality, calls for a stricter enforcement of the 
existing Spanish laws concerning the social evil, and 
points out how well these laws answer to the needs of 

' the time. 

Etudes (5 April): In an able article M. Xavier Moisant weaves 
a clear, forcible proof for the existence of a personal 

God. He tells us that the “‘ one universal substance” of 
Spinoza, the overdrawn logical idealism of Hegel, and 

v “the category of the ideal” of Renan, who denies the 
divinity of Christ and real being in God, are the ghief 
fountain-heads of present-day impersonal theism. But, 
he continues, modern scientific minds base their ‘‘ reli- 
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gious atheism” principally on another authority, that 
of experimental science. The history of human govern- 
ment, according to them, has dethroned God. Physics 
and sociology know but one sovereign—Law. Psychol- 
ogy venerates one God, and that the Unconscious. M. 
Moisant then clearly lays before us the creeds of the 
modern adversaries of a personal God from their com- 
mon viewpoint of experience. He concludes by showing 
how the notion of a personal God should logically find 
place in a mind shaped by experimental science, be it 
historical, physical, or psychological——The Religious 
Question in Spain is discussed by Antony Boissel. In 
Spain as in France the secret societies have been the 
evil genii behind the political turmoil into which the, 
Church has been dragged. 

(20 April): Paul Albert fails to find in the philosophy of 
Berthelot anything that will be long remembered. To 
refute the opinion that Christianity and freedom to think 
are contradictory, Louis Baille discusses the question of 
Christian thought. He looks at it from two sides, the 
positive and the @ priori, and concludes with an indica- 
tion of the advantage to be derived from the combina- 
tion of these two methods. Some documents have 
been found which seem to lessen the condemnation of Bel- 
larmine’s Controversies by Sixtus V. X.-M. Le Bachelet 
comments upon the force of these and igi them 
in the Cardinal’s favor. 

Pratique ad’ Apologetique (t April): The dogma of preter- 
natural gifts is a much mooted question. Accordingly 
L. Labauche shows its conformity with the official teach- 
ing of the Church, with Scripture and Tradition and 
its relation to the late discoveries in the natural sciences. 
This and the following number contain two. more 
instalments of the eulogy on Brunetiére dealing speci- 
fically with the work Sur les Chemins de la Croyance. 
V. Ermoni finds in Romans v. 10 and viii. 3 proofs 
for the divinity of Christ. J. Guibert considers the 

















subject of atheism. The existence of atheists, their num- 
ber and character and the intellectual reasons for their 
position, form the chief points of discussion. 

(15 April): The Kingdom of .God, appearing often in 
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the New Testament, means, says A. de. Boysson, “the 
whole of the. Christian religion, the complete, new life 
brought by Christ, such as is manifested in this world 
and will appear in the next.” This also admits of de- 
velopments, in order to suit the needs and demands of 
all ages. F. Cimetier gives a résumé of the introduc- 
tion to Father Choupin’s new work on the doctrinal and 
disciplinary decisions of the Holy See. 





Revue du Clergé Francais (15 April): G. de Pascal concludes a 


1 


series of articles on ‘‘The Interior Organization of the 
Church in France.”———A sketch of the life and works 
of Marcellin Berthelot, the French chemist—the greatest 
since Pasteur—is given by L. Wintrebert. In ‘reply to 
a query as to the Decalogue being the fundamental 





. moral. code, H. Lesétre writes that it is, in the sense- 


that, promulgated directly by God, it supposes the exist- 
ence of the natural law, and also of a positive law. 

(1 May): Rev. Jean Baptiste, O.F.M., writes that M. 
Venard, who reviewed his book on the Pentateuch, was 
not exactly correct in some of the criticisms. Corrected, 
the thesis that the Rev. Franciscan defended was to the 
effect that fundamentally the Pentateuch is Mosaic, but 
that the books as we have them are the work of inspired 
writers at the time of the captivity. M. Venard replies 
that this opinion is unsatisfactory, and from a historical 
viewpoint open to discussion. He adds, moreover, that 
if the Rev. Jean Baptiste had examined closely the docu- 
mentary analysis of the Pentateuch, he would perceive 
that the hypothesis. of Mosaic composition is insufficient 
to explain its. formation. M. Venard congratulates the 
Rev. Jean Baptiste, in that he has recognized the diffi- 
culties to be met with in the first books of the Old 
Testament, and instead of waiving them aside, has done 
his best to solve them. In his Social Chronicle, Rev. 
Ch. Calippe, Professor in the Seminary at Amiens, speaks 
of the agrarian troubles in Italy. The farmers of that 
country for some time past have had ‘a union, whose ob- 
ject is to obtain better. conditions.’ For many reasons 





 the.clergy do: not look with favor.on:the union, and this 
--, is taken advantage’ of by- the. a: to. spread 
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irreligion. Last January, however, the Bishop of Cesena, 
Mgr. Cazzani, issued a public letter, which has caused a 
great sensation. He told the laborers that they had 
rights, and that in union they would find their strength. 
_The proprietors were asked to treat their servants with 
deference and consideration. Particularly did the bishop 
call upon the priests to do their duty. They are not 
to take sides with one class against another. He urges 
them to follow the example of Christ, whose preference 
was always for the humble. -This letter has had a great 
influence, and ‘The Catholic Union of Italy”’ is giving 
it large circulation. : 


L’ Action Sociale de la Femme (20 April): George Troblemaire 


has an extended conference on the conspiracy against 
the family. He arraigns individualism and /’Etatisme as 
the arch enemies of the family. The employment of 
matried women as wage-earners is touched upon as detri- 
mental to the best interests of the home, and .as having 
a bad effect upon the standard of wages. Paucity of 
divorce cases is assigned to years of religious sentiment ; 
with religion at an ebb, in 1906, there were 10,000 di- 
vorces, as against 7,000 in 1900 and 3,000 in 1886. Con- 
fidence, healthy and optimistic, is expressed in the future 
of the French family.——The same number takes up the 
hue and cry against immoral publications and obscene 
pictorial advertisements displayed in public places, to the 
destruction of the morals of the young. Many organi- 
zations are waging war against the pernicious custom, 
and it is regretted that so few Catholics have taken up 
the slogan. The opinion is urged that all reforms rest 
on the initiative of the individual. 


Il Renovamenito: A new magazine calculated for many reasons 


to arouse interest and comment, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic, native as well as foreign, made its appearance - 
in Italy in the early part of 1907. Its title is certainly 
a significant one—J// Renovamento, The Renewing, It re- 
veals its scope and purpose. For it is planned to renew 
the Old, to introduce the New, the reinvigorating of the 
Ancient by the infusion of the Modern spirit. Not less 
significant are the names of some among its leading con- 
tributors: Antonio Fogazzaro, Gallarati-Scotti, and Don 
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Romolo Murri, while good translations of Professor Caird’s 
Evolution of Religion and of the correspondence which 
recently passed between Dr. Briggs, of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and Baron von Hiigel concerning the find- 
ings of the Biblical Commission, induce the belief that 
the new magazine will hold no insignificant place in 
Italian periodical literature, or be a negligible force 
among those which influence modern Italian thought. // 
Renovamento boldly announces its mission as that of “‘a 
critic of ideas and of facts”—vrivista critica di idee e 
adi fatti, The managemert defines its spirit as religious 
and progressive, and its aim, as avowed by those who are 
concerned with and responsible for its publication, is to 
inculcate religious belief in combination with a love of 
truth and freedom of research in such wise that, while 
keeping intact dogmatic Christianity, there will be a 
general tendency to elevate the standard of Christian life. 
The leading article of the first issue is entitled ‘‘ Per la 
Verita,” “ For the Truth.” It is from the pen of Fogaz- 
zaro, and is a powerful plea for the aim of the new 
magazine as defined above. 
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Current Events. 


The Duma has not been dissolved, 
Russia. and the latest reports indicate that 
its permanence is better assured 
than ever before. Some of the worst of the reactionaries are 
now publicly declaring that its existence is necessary for the 
welfare of Russia. The only thing which would now lead to 
the dissolution would be the passage of bills which the govern- 
ment consider revolutionary in character. This is less likely 
to take place than ever before, for the lesson of the first Duma 
seems ‘to have been learned, and the spirit of moderation has 
gained strength—a natural result of freedom of discussion. The 
methods of arbitrary rule, whether from above or from below, 
_ cannot stand the light; they have only to be exposed to it to 
Be condemned. An example of these methods occurred during 
the discussion of the Bill for raising recruits for the Army. 
Some disparaging remarks on this, the main support of auto- 
cratic power, roused the indignation of the Minister for War. 
He rushed incontinently to the telephone and demanded instant 
punishment for the affront. Nothing less would satisfy the irate 
official than the immediate dissolution of the Duma. Such im- 
petuous impertinence might justly have exasperated the newly- 
elected representatives of the people; but, with a self-control 
which augurs well for their success, the member who had used 
the language of which complaint was made was called upon to 
apologize and the incident closed. The demands of the gov- 
ernment were granted by a majority of 193 to 129. 

The continued existence of the Duma is an evidence that 
public opinion is rallying to its support. It has many enemies, 
and not all of them are in the ranks of those who have pro- 
fited by the long-existing abuses. It would be wrong to rank 
M. de Martens among enemies of this kind; the letter, how- 
ever, which this distinguished jurist published in the TZzmes 
was calculated to support their cause. M. de Martens is no 
supporter of absolutism. As a student, for nearly half a cen- 
tury, of the political development of his own country, and the 
political institutions of the nations of the civilized world, he 
declared that this second Duma was absolutely unfit even to 
discuss the projects laid before it by the government. It could 
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not advance Russia on the way to a constitutional form of 
government. It had done (when he wrote) absolutely nothing 
but listen to and make rhetorical speeches full of hate for the 
existing order. Not only had it done nothing, but it had no 
wish to do anything. Its members were intellectually unfit 
even to examine the Budget, only 120 having been to a Uni- 
versity. Moreover, party-spirit was so dominant, that no single 
member had the well-being of the Empire as a whole at heart, 
only that of his party. There was no leader, everybody was 
his own leader. For these reasons the dissolution of the Duma 
must be only a question of time. And what then? The 
third Duma must be at once summoned, but the suffrage must 
be altered. To alter it, however, would be a violation of the 
constitution; but necessity knows no law. A Duma is now 
absolutely a necessity. There can be no return to the Ter- 
ror, Red or White. But it must be a Duma made up of the 
intellectually competent, and this can only. be secured by a 
new electoral law, which shall exclude the illiterate. 

Such is the view taken of the situation by one not unfitted 
to judge. The prognostications have, however, not yet been 
realized. Perhaps the members of the Duma have not been un- 
willing to learn from their critic. In one respect they showed 
that they were not absolutely ignorant. Such are unwilling to 
be taught. The Committee on the Budget wished to have the 
advice of experts to assist them in coming to a conclusion. 
Strange to say, the government would not for a time allow 
this course to be taken, on the ground that they were out- 
siders, forbidden by the regulations of the House, although the 
ordinary means used by autocratic governments—spies and po- 
lice agents—were allowed to infest the lobbies. A satisfactory 
arrangement has, however, been made. 

As to party spirit, we cannot, of course, contest M. de 
Martens’ characterization of the members of the Duma. It can- 
not, however, be said that all are deeply attached to any par- 
ticular party, for the parties themselves are in a continual state 
of flux, some dying, others being born, and all frequently chang- 
ing their membership. A list has been already given, but is 
now quite out of date. The following is the latest, doubtless 
it, too, will soon have to be superseded : Social Democrats, 64; 
Socialist Revolutionaries, 34; Populist Socialists, 14; Toil Group, 
100; Mussulmans, 30; Cossacks, 17; Poles, 46; Constitutional 
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Democrats, 94; Independents, 50; Octobrists and Moderates, 
32; Right, 22. 

The progress made by Russia towards the reign of law is 
indicated not merely by a decrease in the number of outrages, 
but also by the fact that the government has issued a warning ~ 
to the governors to be on the alert to prevent impending fo- 
groms. The Union of the Russian People, an organization in 
support of autocracy, which is as lawless as the revolutionaries 
themselves, have been forbidden to hold unauthorized meetings 
and violently to denounce the government; the editor of its 
paper in Moscow has been banished and the paper suppressed. 

Before separating for the Easter vacation, both the agrarian 
legislative proposals and the Budget had been referred to Com- 
mittees large enough to be small Parliaments. The audience 
granted by the Tsar to the President, M. Golovin, showed that 
the Emperor was in full sympathy with the Duma, provided it 
did not adopt revolutionary proposals. The vacation was the 
quietest fortnight which Russia has had for years. Poland, ow- 
ing to the violence of the Revolutionary Socialists, has been 
suffering from a series of outrages. Finland has been allowed 
to possess her autonomy in peace. The Diet elected under 
the new franchise not only allows women to vote, but to be 
voted for, and so Finland has the distinction of being the first 
Parliament in the world to have women among its’ members. 
The discovery of a plot to take the life of the Tsar is an evi- 
dence that he is becoming a power to be reckoned with, and 
that his unwonted firmness in support of the Duma has made 
him obnoxious to the revolutionaries, who are as much the ene- 
mies of a constitutional régime as of the autocratic. 

No account of Russian affairs would be complete which con- 
tained no reference to the famine which is causing untold 
sufferings in so many provinces of the Empire. The account 
given by M. Shiskoff, in his appeal for the famine-stricken, is 
one of the most pathetic records of human woe that has ever 
been written, and shows that, whatever virtues a despotism 
may have, the providing for the well-being of those for whose 
good it is supposed to exist cannot be reckoned. Hundreds of 
thousands of people have been.brought to the verge of starva- 
tion, and the diseases which follow upon it have broken out; 
and yet—so simple is the life which is led by the peasants— 
a whole family of eight persons, M. Shiskoff assures us, five of 
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them grown up, can live on rathet less than twenty-five cents 
a day. The appeal made by M. Shiskoff in this country and 
in England has met with. a fairly generous response. 


The visits of the King of England 
Germany. to the Kings of Spain and Italy 

have made a part of the German 

press very nervous, They think that England is entering into 
an entente with the whole world, and forming a syndicate of 
Powers hostile to Germany and for the express purpose of pen- 


‘ning her in. Not alone the Press, but leading politicians, such ~ 


as Herr Bassermann, the leader of the National Liberals, and 
Herr Semler, a Deputy to the Reichstag, have given public 
utterance to the same apprehensions, The former declared that 
in every quarter of the world England was pursuing a policy 
unfavorable to Germany, and as England was everywhere, and 
England’s King too, the present situation was dominated by 


England. The Triple Alliance he declared to be in its dotage, 


while France had become so arrogant, through the entente 
cordtale with England, that the maintenance of peace with her 
had become a matter of anxiety. Herr Semler, even more 
clearly, expressed the opinion that peace was being imperilled. 
England was attempting, he said, to isolate Germany by sur- 
rounding her with alliances; and those alliarices might at any 
moment lead to an explosion. In the event of a war between 
England and Germany, France could not remain neutral—she 
would have to declare herself on one side or the other within 
twenty-four hours of its breaking out. . 

How many of the German people share in these sentiments 
it is impossible to say. The Chancellor of the Empire, Prince 
Biilow, in his speech in the debate in the Reichstag on For- 
eign Policy, made little of King Edward’s visits—they were 
nothing but natural and commonplace civilities. The Triple 
Alliance, the Chancellor declared, was unaffected. He well knew 
that Germany was surrounded by many difficulties and dan- 
gers, but calmness and self-confidence would render her safe. 
Germans could not live upon the enmities of other nations, 
nor could they deny to others the freedom of movement which 
they claimed for themselves. German foreign policy should’ be 
calm, steady, matter-of-fact, with a determination to preserve 
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and, if necessary, to defend the peace and position in ‘the world 
of the German fatherland. 

There, is without doubt, a widespread feeling of’ uneasiness as 
to the future in the minds of many Germans, and a dissatisfaction 
at the results of recent diplomatic action. There is some. un- 
certainty as well as to the degree of confidence reposed by the 
Kaiser in his Chancellor, and a doubt exists whether the Kaiser’s 
mind is faithfully reflected by his Minister. But, on the whole, 
there seems no grave reason to fear any resort to hostile action. 
- The situation is by no means so strained as it was last year 
during the Conference at Algeciras. 

The Government d/oc, made up of Conservatives, Liberals 
and Radicals, has secured the acceptance by the Reichstag of 
colonial proposals, substantial identical with those rejected in 
December last. The proposal to establish a distinct Colonial 
Department separate from the Foreign Office has also been 
carried. In some smaller matters, however, the parties have 
not worked well together. Germans are too prone to decide 
matters on their merits to submit to be passive voters, at least 
the Germans who attain parliamentary station. Two delinquent 
Colonial Governors have been tried and convicted. Now that 
there is a separate Colonial department, a more vigilant watch 
can be kept upon the doings of the officials. 

The proceedings in this country with reference to the Hague 
Conference do not seem to have produced a great impression 
upon the German Emperor. The most important question was 
whether the limitation of armaments should be discussed. As 
the decisions of the Conference derive all the force which they 
possess from absolute unanimity, any one of the Powers can 
render them, to a large degree, nugatory. The German govern- 
ment has decided that its representatives at the Conference shall 
take no part in the discussion of this question, that they shall 
leave those Powers who think the discussion will be profitable 
to conduct it alone. In its opinion the proposal is not only 
unpractical, but dangerous. German armaments are too sacred. 
Other Powers may discuss the question, Germany will not with- 
draw if they do. Nay more; if the discussion should produce 
any practical result, conscientious consideration will be given to 
it, and, so far as it may be compatible with Germany’s peace 
and national interests and particular position, such result will 
be accepted. This decision of the German government, although 
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it limits the scope of the Conference, and deprives it of much 
of the importance which it would otherwise have had,.will by 
no ‘means deprive it of all prospect of usefulness. The im- 
provement or the development of: the provisions contained in 
the three previous Hague Conventions with regard to arbitra- 
tion warfare on land, and the application of the Geneva Con- 
vention to naval warfare, together with the preparation of a 
set of regulations dealing with warfare at -sea, offer an ample 
field for beneficial work with a good prospect of general agree- 
ment. 

The necessity for practical and positive legislation in the 
interests of the working classes was brought before the Reich- 
stag in an effective speech by one of the leading Catholic mem- 
bers—Herr Trimborn. This gave to Count Posadowsky, the 
Secretary of State for the Interior, an opportunity of making 
a comparison between Germany on the one hand and France 
and England on the other, with reference to their respective 
achievements. In Germany a progressive income tax was quite 
an understood thing. In France endeavors had been made in 
the same direction fur years and had led to the fall of a series 
of Cabinets. In Germany workmen’s pensions and assistance 
to establish small proprietors on the soil by public funds had 
been accomplished; in England they were still mere proposals. 
The: Minister then went on to give a long list of the govern- 
ment’s plans for the future, which included insurance against 
widowhood and orphanage, the protection of workmen in indoor 
work, night rest, female labor in factories, together with the 
revision of the present regulations for insurance against acci- 
dents and disablement. The moral to be drawn from this enu- 
meration of past and intended legislation was that greater bene- 
fits had been conferred upon the working classes in Germany, 
where the system of government was in a great degree auto- 
cratic, than had been bestowed upon them in England and 
France, where the sphere of self-government is wider. 

The financial position of Germany is stronger than it seemed. 
The weakness was such that the new loan just issued bore four 
per cent interest, the attempt a short time ago to issue a loan 
at three per cent having been a comparative failure. The new 
issue, however, was subscribed for about forty-five times over, 
showing thereby the confidence felt in the resources of the 
Empire. 
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The elections for the first Parlia- 
Austria-Hungary. ment under the recent legislation, 
establishing universal suffrage, have 
been proceeding, but only the first ballots have been taken, so 
far at least as news has reached this country. These first re- 
turns indicate large accessions to the ranks of the Socialists, of 
whom there are two kinds widely different in character—Social 
Democrats and Democratic Catholics, or Christian Socialists. 
‘The clergy, it is said, used their influence throughout the coun- 
try on behalf of the Christian Socialists, and in Vienna public 
prayers were offered for a happy issue of the elections. © 

The Emperor hopes that the introduction of universal suf- 
frage will be the means of diminishing the rancor felt towards 
one another by the various races of his Empire. In a rescript 
recently issued on his departure from Prague, he declares that 
by this new electoral law a start has been made in the adjust- 
ment of national antagonism. ‘I should consider it as the 
greatest happiness,” the Emperor concludes, ‘‘if I, who have 
shared all the sorrows of the Attract mew now also be able 
to share the joys of universal peace.” , 

The twelve-year, more or less continuous negotiations be- 
tween Austria and Hungary, for a renewal of the economic 
agreement between them, have not yet -been finished, although 
hopes are not extinguished of a definite conclusion being 
reached. The Austrian Premier assured a deputation a short 
time ago that Austria would be guided only by her own inter- 
ests. Perhaps a more generous spirit would lead to better re- 
sults in this and in other cases. Too great a devotion to her 
own interests has often made Austria obnoxious to her neigh- 
bors and a hindrance to progress. 

The Pan-German movement, so strong in Austria, has ex- 
tended its operations into Hungary. A member of the Diet 
called the attention of the Premier to the part which highly- 
placed German dignitaries and officers of the General Staff 
were taking in it. Dr. Wekerle replied that he did not attach 
much importance to the proceedings of the agitators, but that 
the authorities were keeping a watchful eye upon them. The 
efforts of the Pan-Germans are not confined to adjoining coun- 
tries. Teachers in Cape Colony, South Africa, are subsidized 
for the purpose of keeping alive, even in those remote districts, 
German sentiment and thought, German speech and culture, 
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and are urged by representatives, even of the German Govern- 
ment, to devote faithful and strenuous labor to uphold Ger- 
manism. (Deutschthum). 


The Church question has not of 

France. late caused much anxiety to the 
Clemenceau-ministry. A section of 

the working people, however, whom it has been the boast of 
M. Viviani to have freed from all anxiety about the future 
world, has endangered the existence of the ministry in this life. 

The trial of the Abbé Jouin, for inciting to resistance to 
the Separation Law, resulted in the infliction of a small fine, 
and the reasons given by the Court for making the penalty so 
slight involved an indirect condemnation of that Law. The 
fact of incitement the Court held to be established, but the in- 
timate and honorable feelings of the accused were wounded by 
certain consequences of the Law. The injustice of the Law 
was pointed out, inasmuch as while under it priests had become 
simple citizens, yet it created for them special offences for which 
they exclusively were to be punished. 

The hostility to religion, with which the present ministry 
is animated, is shown by M. Clemenceau’s action in the matter 
of the celebration of the /é¢tes which are held in Orleans in 
May every year. The Premier would not allow the Prefect to 
authorize the civil, judicial, and military authorities to take 
part in a ceremony to which the presence of the clergy, clad 
in their sacerdotal robes, gave a religious character. M. Cle- 
menceau persisted in his refusal, even against the wishes of the 
Mayor, although the latter was supported by the representations 
of the Socialist Radical Deputy for Orleans, M. Rabier, a well- 
known anti-Catholic. The Municipal Council of the city pre- 
sented a humble petition that the /¢es might be celebrated in 
the usual way, giving expression, it said, to the feelings of all 
the inhabitants. But M. Clemenceau was obdurate. The most 
he would concede was that the clergy should take part in civil 
costume. The result was that the clergy withdrew altogether. 
The people of Orleans are beginning to en the tender 
mercies of Liberals. 

The people of France, as a whole, are also experiencing the 
results of the Liberal régime of the past thirty years, especially 
of the exile of religious instruction from the schools. Paris, 
Marseilles, and several other great centres, are terrorized by 
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organized bands of hooligans called Apaches. There has been 
a regular epidemic of crime. Homicides and murders are nu- 
merous, and are increasing while convictions are diminishing. 
The Minister of Justice has been compelled to issue a circular 
urging the public prosecutors to proceed promptly and energet- 
ically in the repression of a long list of offences. The Army it- 
self and the Navy are being invaded by lawlessness and in- 
subordination. Leaflets are being circulated among the soldiers; 
one of these declares that it is better to shoot French generals 
than foreign soldiers; another that the fatherland is only a 
capitalist’s safe. Workingmen, in support of their claims, are 
advocating recourse to violent and illegal methods. The Con- 
federation of Labor, established in Paris, lends its support to 
these methods. The Civil Servants of the State demand the 
right to form Trade Unions and to enter the Confederation. 
There is, of course, nothing immoral in the former demand at 
all events. . It is granted in other countries. To this demand, 
however, M. Clemenceau has offered a determined opposition, 
and by so doing the existence of his ministry was imperilled. 
The Socialists bitterly opposed him and found a supporter, it 
is said, in the Minister of Social Providence, M. Viviani. M. 
Clemenceau has, however, for the time being proved the stronger. 
Whether it is the beginning or the end remains to be seen. 

In the first days of the meeting of the Chambers after the 
recess, the advanced Socialists, of whom M. Jaurés is the leader, 
made an attack upon M. Clemenceau on account of the action 
‘taken by him with reference to trade unions and the demands 
of the civil servants. The present session in fact promises to 
be the opening of a campaign between those Socialists who 
wish to transform France by a gradual, not violent, evolu- 
tion into a Collectivist Republic, and the supporters of the 
present individualistic organization, with such modifications as 
the well-being of all classes may demand. It may, some think, 
witness the parting of the ways. The present government 
seems to hold a middle position, for, while M. Jaurés assailed 
it.on account of its opposition to the Socialist demands, M. 
Deschanel attacked it on account of the weak resistance it had 
offered to the proceedings of revolutionary Socialism and its re- 
luctance to enforce the law against the Confederation of Labor. 
The government succeeded in beating back the attack, but in 
this also the end is not yet. 

It is improbable, however, that Collectivism, although it may 
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drive out of office the present government, will succeed in 
destroying private property; the peasants of France are too 
powerful and toc much attached to their little farms. While 
there have been strikes in every part of France of electricians, 
of bakers, of waiters, even of sailors, and while other strikes have 
been threatened, the results have not been such as the strikers 
wished. On the contrary, they have only shown that working- 
men, when they have the power, may be as selfish and tyrannical 
as the most despotic of rulers; and as a consequence the nation, 
as a whole, is less disposed than before to make themselves the 
subjects of such a system. May Day was looked forward to 
with grave apprehensions, but the ‘precautions taken by the 
government disheartened ‘any would-be disturbers of the peace. 


The birth of a son to the King of 
Spain. Spain has caused great rejoicing 
throughout the whole of the king- 
dom, and congratulatory messages were sent from every part of 
the world. If the infant Prince lives to ascend the throne, the 
sovereign of Spain will, through his great-grandmother, Queen 
Victoria, be more or less closely related to the majority of the 
European monarchs. The Imperial and Royal Families of Ger- 
many, Russia, Sweden, Norway, Greece, Rumania, Italy, Portugal, 
to say nothing of several German Grand-Ducal Families, are all 
more or less closely related to Queen Victoria of England. 
The isolation of the Spanish reigning house will thus become 
a thing of the past. 
. 


After having held office for a long 
Belgium. time, the. Ministry of Count de 
Smet de Naeyer has resigned. It 
was defeated on the question of the length of the working-day 
in mines. A new ministry has been formed, of which the Min- 
ister of the Interior and Public Instruction in the former Cabi- 
net, M. de Trooz, is the Premier. It. has begun its career-in a 
storm. Its withdrawal of the Mines Bill, after it had passed 
the second reading, was looked upon by many members as an 
insult to Parliament. The new Ministry intends to propose that 
Belgium still take over the Congo.. This is a matter of inter- 
national importance. The methods of. government in the Free 
State. adopted by King Leopold seem to show that ‘no gt 
: ieee can be trusted with irresponsible ‘rule. 





THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


OPE PIUS X. sent a golden message of encouragement to Catholic writers 
and journalists, which was printed in a recent special edition of the Croce 
of Naples: In presence of the unrestrained license of the anti-Catholic Press, 
which impugns or denies the eternal laws of truth and justice, which stirs up 
hatred against the Church, which insinuates into the hearts of the people the 
most pernicious doctrines, corrupting the mind, fostering evil appetites, flat- 
tering the sense, and perverting the heart, all ought to recognize the great 
importance of the union of all good people in turning to the advantage of the 
Church and of society a weapon which the enemy is using for the injury of 
both. We have, therefore, only the highest praise for Catholic writers who 
strive to oppose the antidote of the good Press to the poison of the bad Press, 
and that they may notlose courage amid the labors, trials, and difficulties in- 
separable from all good works we bestow upon all of them our blessing, that 
the Lord may support them in the good fight and pour out on them an abun- 
dance of heavenly assistance. 
* - ®. 

Dr. William Henry Drummond, the Canadian poet, whose death was an- 
nounced recently, wrote for the love of writing and of the subjects he wrote 
about. His work was never consigned, in the language of the old shipping 
reports, to ‘‘ Cowes and a market.” His name had been before the public as 
a writer only ten years, and in that time his first volume of collected poems, 
called The Habitant, had been printed and reprinted twenty-six times. He 
was an Irishman by birth, a practising physician, and a copper mine owner. 
He was about fifty-three years old. A resident of Montreal, the romance 
and humor and picturesqueness of French Canadian life charmed him, and 
he wrote his little poems in the patois of Quebec Province, for his own satis- 
faction and the edification of his friends. He had accumulated enough of the 
verses to make a book ‘before he consented to look for a publisher. Besides 
The Habitant, he published Johnny Courteau and The Voyageur. It is proof 
of the verity of Dr. Drummond's studies of the habitant that his little books 
were most popular in Canada, and among Canadians the world over, who 
know the French habitant well. 

* s : * 

An editorial writer in the Catholic Union and Times, of Buffalo, N. Y., — 
presents a very optimistic view of present conditions among Catholics in the 
United States as follows: 

Professor Maurice Francis Egan, in introducing a lecturer at Trinity Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C., recently, called attention to the fact that we are 
in the midst of a Catholic educational renascence in this country. Catholics 
themselves may not realize this quite as well as they should. There is an 
old expression which says that sometimes it is impossible for those in a forest 
to see the forest itself, because of the leaves. Catholics, in the midst of ser- 
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ious Catholic interests of many kinds, do not appreciate certain significant 
forces that are at work in American life, and that make for the increase of 
influence of the Catholic Church among us, and that have attracted profound 
and widespread attention from those outside of the Church. During the past 
decade and a half the Catholic University has come prominently before the 
American public; Trinity College for the higher education of Catholic wo- 
men has come into existence as a sister institute to the Catholic University; 
the Catholic Summer-School on Lake Champlain has developed into an insti- 
tution which had over 7,000 in attendance at its last sessions, and the attend- 
ance is increasing by about one-sixth every year. At this rate, at the end of 
five years there will be nearly 15,000 people who will visit the shores of Lake 
Champlain to get into a Catholic atmosphere. 

Nor is this all. During the past five years, in spite of the opening of a 
number of new Catholic schools and colleges, the attendance at practically 
all of the old Catholic educational institutions has increased much more than 
our Catholic population during the same time, and some of the colleges have 
doubled their attendance, one or two actually trebling the: number of stu- 
dents who come for Catholic education. Catholic booksellers report that at 
last our Catholic people are awakening to the necessity for religious reading, 
and that they are buying Catholic books and periodicals more freely. The 
natural result is the issuance of a better class of books and magazines. The 
success of the Catholic Encyclopedia is beyond all doubt, and its first hand- 
some volume, with its store of precious information with regard to the Church 
and her children, has come as a distinct surprise to many educated Protest- 
ants and has made them realize as never before how young and vigorous is 
that old Church that they have sometimes been accustomed to think of asa 
time-worn survival of a medieval institution. Other publications promise 
much. During the past year a new Catholic university at Fordham, hav- 
ing schools of medicine and law as well as of arts and sciences, has come 
into existence, with the approval of the regents of the University of the State 
of New York, and the first volume has been issued by the Fordham Univer- 
sity Press. The Catholic Summer-School is also to invade the publishing 
field and the first volume, Zhe Thirteenth the Greatest of Centuries, is to 
appear shortly before the opening of the school for the present year at the 
end of June. 

All these represent a marvelous new movement in the American Church 
that Catholics should try to keép in touch with, or to get into if they are not 
already in its course. There are nearly fifteen millions of Catholics in this 
country now, and if they were only united in these efforts for education there 
is scarcely any limit that might be set to their accomplishment. Let us hope 
that the enthusiasm of this new movement will draw Catholics together 
better than ever before, 


M. C. M. 
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